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Among the honors which I most gratefully prize is that by 
which I was, many years ago, inscribed among the alumni of 
Williams College,—an honor, however, not wholly unde- 
served; for, though never matriculated in these halls, I had 
fed, not on crumbs, but on strong meat, from the table at 
which you were nourished. Though never under the word- 
fall of those wisdom-dropping lips still eloquent, I had num- 
bered your late president among my foremost teachers; and 
my only reluctance in coming hither to-day is, that I can 
bring so scanty a return for the large revenue that I have 
drawn hence. 

Indeed, in the choice of a subject I have felt myself shut 
out from the ground most familiar to me. In my own 
department of ethics what rabbi from another school can 
dare to stand before your Gamaliel? On the relations of 
natural science and religion I might have brought a few 
sheaves, had not your present president put in his sickle 
over the whole field, and gleaned, too, after reaping. In 
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political economy, of which, for lack of a better, I was some 
time teacher, I could not forget that your professor has 
made the nation his debtor, and that, had science like his 
presided over our finances, the nation’s other and onerous 
debt would have pressed upon us far less heavily. 

Debarred from so large a range of tempting themes, I 
have ventured to offer you a critique on the positive philoso- 
phy, so far as it relates to the historical development of 
human thought and knowledge. Comte and his disciples 
recognize, as you are aware, in the natural progress of the 
individual and in the actual progress of mankind, three suc- 
cessive stages,— the theological, the metaphysical, the posi- 
tive. The first marks the era of blind faith in the supernat- 
ural; the second, that of intelligent, persevering, but fruit- 
less inquiry into the causes of phenomena; the third and 
final, that of the acceptance, collation, and generalization of 
phenomena made known to consciousness, as the only things 
knowable, the quest of causes being abandoned as beyond 
the scope of the human intellect. I cannot but regard these 
successive stages as an authentic compend of human history, 
with this essential modification,— that the religious element, 
all-pervading, but unintelligent through the first stage, 
becomes definite and rational in the second, and is destined 
to culminate into eternal supremacy in the third. It will be 
seen, also, that the second and third stages could not, in the 
nature of things, be inaugurated without a temporary and 
partial ascendency of scepticism, which may be ascribed —if 
I may borrow sacred words—to “the removing of those 
things that are shaken” before “those things which cannot 
be shaken” are fully recognized. I will ask you to trace 
with me the course of history in the line of development 
thus indicated. 

We have, first, the theological era. Lucretius was in the 
right when he said of the infancy of society: “Ignorance of 
causes compels men to attribute things to the sway of gods, 
and to admit their sovereignty. Those works, the causes of 
which they can in no wise discern, they imagine are wrought 
by divine power.” I cannot conceive of a condition of 
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humanity so low that this inference should not be drawn. 
The idea of causation is innate and inevitable. Man is him- 
self a cause, and can think of nothing as uncaused. But 
beyond the narrow range of his own action, what can man 
in his infancy have known of natural causes? He was 
utterly powerless, with forces to his apprehension infinite 
acting all around him, thwarting his aims, transcending his 
foresight, enwrapping him in a vortex of dread vicissitude. 
The empire of the unknown pressed down upon his eyelids, 
was in contact with his fingers’ ends. There was not a 
moment of his life when he did not feel himself in the grasp 
and at the mercy of powers beyond his control or ken; and, 
to his conception, they were real powers, like the power of 
his own limbs and muscles connected inseparably with 
volition. He could not but ascribe to them attributes not 
unlike his own, — intelligence in the rudimentary form in 
which he possessed it; passions fierce and truculent as those 
that ran riot in his own bosom; enmities as bitter and 
unrelenting as those which he himself harbored: for, in 
every stage of culture, from the lowest to the highest, man’s 
own attributes are his only standard for those of the god or 
gods he worships. 

It is idle to specify objects of religious awe at this stage ; 
for there can hardly have been any outward object that was 
not deified. Thus adoration was paid to the heavenly bodies 
in their sublime march across the firmament; to rivers, in 
their ever-wasting, never-wasted flow ; to mountains, in their 
awful height and rugged grandeur; to forests, in their track- 
less mazes and bewildering gloom ; to plants, whose seed-time 
and harvest were observed before man’s rudest agriculture 
had been so much as thought of; to beasts, so often surpass- 
ing man in force, agility, and skill, and seeming to know so 
much of so many things of which man remained in utter 
ignorance. With the first stages of progress, men, too, 
must have been deified. Inventions were unsolvable mys- 
teries, and the inventors became gods. Those who obtained 
control over their fellows—the few master-spirits, the born 
kings whose wills were cogent law and resistless force — 
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abnormal and inconceivable as men, were deemed more than 
men, and likened to the similarly imperative forces of cir- 
cumambient nature. 

The book of Genesis is especially instructive as to the 
modes of primitive worship. It was evidently the purpose 
of the author to stamp out all previous and contemporary 
forms of false worship. At a later age it would have been 
enough for him to write, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth”; but he goes on to specify in detail, 
as created by God, a series of objects, from the sun and 
moon to fishes and reptiles, grasses and ferns, every one of 
which had been, many of which were then in Egypt, num- 
bered among the popular divinities. Then he singles out 
the inventors of arts and crafts, of music, tent-making, 
cattle-herding, metallurgy, vine-culture, whose literal human- 
ity, in most cases with the accursed brand of Cain’s loathed 
progeny, he defines with emphatic precision. He then 
describes the human birth, age, and death of the founders of 
races and tribes. He thus, for all who should receive his 
testimony, precludes the possibility of worship, except where 
alone worship is due. 

In all the earlier nations, as in all the ruder nations now, 
we find abundant traces of this omnivorous faith,— of this 
tendency to regard everything extra-human as superhuman. 
It takes on, indeed, more graceful forms in some mytholo- 
gies than in others. In Greece, it is radiant with immortal 
beauty; in India, vague, dreamy, fantastic; in the North, 
fierce, cruel, sanguinary ;— but in all it covers substantially 
the same and the whole ground, laying hold of phenomena 
at the very point at which they transcend the power of 
ordinary mortals, and cantoning out the entire realm beyond 
among the tenants of its pantheon. 

The early revelation, of which we have, as I believe, an 
authentic record, altered in no wise man’s philosophic status. 
It merely simplified his conception of deity. It gave him no 
idea of second causes, intermediate agencies, general laws, 
an order of nature independent of the divine decrees. He 
knew no distinction between the natural and the supernatu- 
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ral. What we are apt to deem poetical conceptions in the 
Hebrew lyrics were no more than the literal belief of their 
writers. They meant precisely what they said in those most 
sublime utterances of human devotion: “He bowed the 
heavens, and came down”; *“ The voice of Jehovah is upon 
the waters, the God of glory thundereth”; “He giveth 
snow like wool, he scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes”; 
“He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens 
which cry.” Bathing them as the air they breathed, uphold- 
ing them as the ground they trod, seemed to them the pres- 
ence, power, and love of the infinite Creator. Nay, nearer 
still was the awful, benignant presence. It came close to 
their inmost souls; for of nothing knew they less than of 
the contents and conditions of their own being. All that 
they could say was: “I will praise thee, for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made”; “ How precious are thy thoughts 
unto me”! Nor could they conceive of a pulse-beat, except 
as a throbbing of the infinite fountain of life. . Enviable, 
indeed, was this faith of the world’s young day; sad, that it 
should ever have. been intercepted by the frigid, murky phan- 
tasm of law; and blessed will it be for man when his 
maturity shall have grown into a second childhood, with the 
Father’s arms again around him, and in his ripest philosophy 
law shall yield place to the all-present God. 

But as man advanced in intelligence, he could not but 
gain some knowledge of uniform sequences in nature. The 
lower mists that hung about his vision were dissipated. 
Phenomena were no longer isolated to his view; but they 
seemed mutually interdependent. Observation gave infalli- 
ble data for prediction. Terrestrial epochs followed the 
courses of the heavens. The universe became a cosmos, its 
forces marshalled in their order, balanced in their action, 
reciprocally measures and limits one of another. 

This discovery inaugurated the metaphysical era. We 
can trace its dawn, and its culmination, too, in the Greek 
philosophy. Nor can it be denied that it was attended, in 
its earlier stages, with an amount of scepticism, nay, of abso- 
lute atheism, amply sufficient to make it seem to Comte and 
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his school of the most happy omen. The divine power, no 
longer recognized in familiar phenomena, was ignored, dis- 
owned. Uniform antecedents were deemed, if not them- 
selves causes, tokens of efficient causes. The elemental 
theories of nature were many of them professedly, all virtu- 
ally, atheistical. Some philosophers saw the cause of all 
things in fire; some, in water; some, in air; some, in the 
fortuitous impact, confluence, combination of material atoms; 
and to them the sovereign, shaping element was the only 
God. 

But the more profound thinkers of that birth-time of 
philosophy reasoned themselves into what they deemed a 
well-grounded and firm faith in the Divine Being. Yet it 
was a faith inferior in many respects to the blind credulity 
which preceded it. It was the result, not of feeling, but of 
ratiocination; and that, often, rather for the sake of mere 
‘ logomachy and the love of polemic subtleties than from any 
actual interest in the momentous theme. Then, too, it put 
and kept the conception of God at a distance from the soul 
and from ordinary experience. Man was regarded as sole 
cause, lord, and ruler within the entire sphere of his activity ; 
but because it was clearly seen that causative volition 
extended through those vast spaces and forces which are 
wholly beyond his control, it was justly inferred that there 
was in the universe a force of mind, of will, immeasurably 
beyond man’s. Yet, as man can construct machinery which, 
once started, will run on for hours or days without his touch- 
ing it, it was the belief of many of the ancients that divine 
force was needed only to give the initial impulse, and that 
material nature was endowed with wheels and springs that 
would continue in orderly motion to the end of time without 
the intervention of spiritual agency. Thus, in both space 
and time, God was relegated so far from man that he could 
not be the object of profound feeling or intimate emotion. 
In cosmogony and ontology he held the place which a real, 
but unknown, quantity —an 2, y, or z—might hold in an 
algebraic formula; or, if more than this, he was contem- 
plated with the distant, vague, half-speculative reverence 
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which might be rendered to an actual tutelar deity of one of 
the remoter planets. So far as the heart was concerned, far 
better was it, in close-besetting ignorance, to own myriads of 
gods, to see one in every tree, and hear one in every breeze, 
and feel one in every stress of grief or joy, than to unify 
the myriads into a conception undefined, shapeless, void, and 
otiose. 

Still, it must be confessed, this latter had the prerogative 
of substantial argument and solid proof. It could be as 
little unlodged as it was understood. It was as tenacious of 
its grasp on the intellect as it was impotent over the affec- 
tions. While it was hardly detached from the material 
universe —its mind and soul, rather than the mind and 
soul immeasurably exceeding and transcending it —it yet 
was inseparable from nature, a real pantheism, a blending 
of spirit and substance, awaiting the moment when their 
duality should be defined by Him in whom the personal God 
revealed and manifested himself on the earth. 

But even he failed to plant in his disciples the faith in the 
immanently present God, with which all his words and 
works are fraught. In Christendom, at least since the prim- 
itive age, the intrusive conception of Nature, the imagined 
quasi omnipotence of second causes, has come in between 
God and the soul of man. Law has been deemed, not the 
uniform mode of the divine operation, the chosen method of 
God’s omnipresent providence, but rather a substitute for 
providence, a half-independent vice-reyalty, an intermediate 
term between the Supreme Creator and this remote province 
of his empire. The reign of law has, with many Christian 
philosophers, entirely superseded the reign of God in human 
affairs; and even those whose piety would not suffer them 
altogether to deny the Divine Providence, have still imagined 
the point of contact, so to speak, between God and the 
phenomena of man’s daily life to lie, not close to his mind 
and soul, but in some far-off limbo behind the reign of second 
causes, —in some inexplicable troubling of the flow of inev- 
itable causation at its fountain-head. 

Meanwhile, from the time of Pythagoras down to our own 
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day, the almost unintermitted aim of philosophy has been 
the discovery of efficient causes in nature. I spoke of the 
crude elementary theories of the earlier times. They were 
distinguished from those of later days mainly in this, — that 
modern science has, with few, and for the most part recent 
exceptions, been professedly theistic, while at the same time 
its aim has been to build a solid and impassable barrier, 
within which there is no direct action of the Deity, but only 
of forces to which he has delegated unlimited sway. It has 
placed God in very much the same relation to current events 
and phenomena which the great water-wheel bears to the 
looms and spindles of the factory, or the steam-engine in the 
basement of a building to the score of industries in the upper 
stories that are belted to its shaft, or the gasometer outside 
of the city walls to the thousands of burners which it 
feeds. 

This philosophy is, however, to be prized for the con- 
strained and inevitable testimony which it bears to the 
reality, the necessary existence of God, whom it would 
ignore if it could without stultifying itself. But it knows 
all that God can ever do, or can ever have done. Force, 
whatever it be; law, whatever it means,— is supreme, irre- 
versible, inexorable,— born, inded, of God, but usurping his 
throne, as did Zeus that of his father Cronos. In fine, the 
powers of nature, according to this philosophy, hold the 
same absolute sovereignty in the scientific, which Fate held 
in the mythic, universe,—sole arbiter of all things human 
and divine. 

Yet, all this while, force, or efficient cause, has eluded the 
grasp of science. What it is; what passes over from the 
(so-called) cause to the (so-called) effect; what nexus there 
is between them; wherein consists the action of substance 
upon substance; how force darts from moon and sun to 
earth, and acts at immense distances as if it were in closest 
contact with its object,— these are questions which can be 
as intelligently answered in the lair of the Australian savage 
as in the schools of science. Neither crucible nor scalpel 
nor micrometer has so much as suggested a response. The 
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most that can be done is to coin every now and then a new 
term,— gravitation, electricity, galvanism, magnetism, odic 
force, which are names for ignorance, not for knowledge, 
— fence-words set up at the outposts of the ground that has 
been surveyed, and designating unexplored regions beyond. 

This philosophy within the Christian centuries has been 
for the most part professedly Christian ; but the alliance has 
been a Mezentian embrace,—the living with the dead. A 
nature controlled by forces that are not God leaves no room, 
or scant room, for the supernatural. In theory, there can be 
from the beginning to the end of time no break in the iron 
chain of physical causation. By the Christian modification 
of the theory, there have been in the remote past a few 
interregna and one somewhat prolonged vacation in the 
reign of law. There was at the Christian era a perihelion, 
not to be scientifically accounted for, and never to be 
repeated,— in itself, indeed, incredible, authenticated by no 
intrinsic probability, but only by a mass of historical evi- 
dence sufficient to overcome the testimony of else universal 
experience and seemingly absolute necessity. Religion is 
thus no longer primal and intuitive truth, but an interpola- 
tion in the order of nature, to be kept constantly on the 
defensive, and to make its place good only by polemic 
strategy. Hence, from Justin downward, the voluminous 
literature of apologetics, which culminated in the deistical 
controversy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when Christianity owed its seeming victory, not so much to 
its own defensive arsenal, as to the bluntness, short range, 
and awkward aim of the weapons of assault. The endeavor 
of the champions on the Christian side was not so much to 
prove Christianity, as to show that it cannot be disproved. 
They rather silenced than convinced their adversaries. Infi- 
delity was arrested in England, not by the unanswerable 
arguments of Clarke, Butler, and Paley, but by the pente- 
costal wave that rolled over the land in the wake of Wesley, 
Whitefield, the evangelical churchmen, and the hosts of 
revitalized dissent, who proved Christianity, not by apolo- 
gizing for it, but by manifesting and diffusing its spirit and 
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its power. In Germany, where there was no pentecost, 
apology wore itself out, and left a pseudo-Christianity, with- 
out a divine Christ, and almost without a personal God, mas- 
ter of the field. 

The period which I have thus described is Comte’s meta- 
physical era, characterized by the belief of efficient causes in 
nature, and the attempt to discover and define them. As 
he and his disciples regard it as an important stage in man’s 
emancipation from religion, let us review in a few words its 
bearing on this, the most momentous interest of humanity, 
that we may determine whether, on the whole, religion has 
gained or lost ground during the lapse of these centuries. 
To this question there can be but one answer. In the theo- 
ological period (so-called) belief had no basis but ignorance ; 
in the metaphysical period theism has at least laid on the 
intellect a grasp which reasoning has clenched more closely 
at every stage. While the philosophy of second causes has 
chilled devotion, it has postulated faith; it has made a 
reductio ad absurdum of atheism. Again, while it has pre- 
sented an uncongenial soil for Christianity, has treated it as 
an exotic, has, not merely in name, but ex animo, actually 
apologized for giving it ground-room, it has, nevertheless, 
confirmed its validity by its reluctant concessions,— has 
owned its witnesses as infallible in the intrinsic improb- 
ability which it has attached to its contents. 

Positivism repudiates the search for efficient causes, and 
professes simply to observe and colligate phenomena in 
their connections and sequences. In its existing form it is 
the outgrowth of the present century, though it was antici- 
pated by Roger and Francis Bacon, and yet more —strange as 
the words may sound — it bears a close affinity to whatever of 
philosophy there is in the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 
Its principal representatives at this moment are not, indeed, 
men of savory reputation in religious circles. If they do not 
deny, they ignore the being of God. They cannot find him 
in nature. Nothing of him comes under hand in the dis- 
secting-room, or to sight within the field of the microscope. 
He may be, they tell us; but if he is, there are no routes of 
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physical research by which we can arrive at him, and, there- 
fore, he must remain forever unknown. So he must, and so 
must all spiritual being, if explored only by material instru- 
ments and tests. If nothing is true except what the eyes 
have seen and the hands have handled, we must admit that 
we have no evidence of God, and we have equally little 
proof of anything in our own natures that could be con- 
cerned with the question of his being. When a man who 
admits no testimony but that of his senses, proclaims that he 
sees no tokens of the divine existence, we can as readily 
believe him, as we can the wanderer in the Mammoth Cave, 
who tells us that he travelled leagues and leagues under 
ground, crossed dark lakes and rivers, and peered into 
recesses never explored before, yet saw nowhere a single ray 
of sunlight. 

Inquirers of this type are false to their own philosophy. 
They profess to deal with facts and phenomena alone; but 
in truth they deal only with portions of facts and fragments 
of phenomena. There is no event, no incident, no object 
that is purely material, none that is cognizable in its entire- 
ness by the senses; and the positive philosophy can vindi- 
cate its claim to that superlative appellation only by taking 
into its scope whole things,—all that appertains inseparably 
to the objects and phenomena of which it treats. Now 
nature, thus observed, is full of God, and he who has aban- 
doned the quest of efficient causes finds himself in the 
intimate presence of the Infinite Cause. Let us look in 
detail at some necessary inferences from a thorough and 
consistent positivism. 

In the first place, we have nothing to do with causes; we 
are concerned only with facts and phenomena. Be it so. 
Among the facts which we cannot ignore are the sayings 
and doings of our fellow-men, which are to us not mere 
automatic events, or mere operations of nature, but expres- 
sions of intelligence, of purpose, of emotion. We do not or 
we need not reason about anterior causes; the intelligence, 
purpose, emotion, is as much a part of the saying or doing 
as the branch is a part of the tree, the wing of the bird, the 
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fin of the fish. We cannot contemplate the utterance or the 
action without making the intelligence, or the feeling which 
it contains, a part of it; and were we to philosophize about 
it, we could not by any possibility treat it as we would a 
sound or movement succeeding a gust of wind or a sea-swell. 
Now the universe is full of objects, all time is full of phe- 
nomena, of which intelligence, design, purpose, nay, emotion, 
is not a conceivable cause, but an inseparable part. In the 
panorama of radiant beauty which it seemed almost sacrilege 
to leave this evening for a temple made with hands, there is 
as truly embodied a beauty-breathing spirit of transcendent 
loveliness as is a kindred spirit in Raphael’s Transfiguration 
or his Sistine Madonna. He sees not half of what he seems 
to see, whose vision this eludes. Again, in all the gladden- 
ing forms and influences of nature; in the course of events 
in which human well-being is the normal experience, pain 
and suffering the abnormal incidents; in the luscious juices 
of fruit; in the appetizing flavor of all nutritious substances ; 
in ojects innumerable, which are in their very essence joy- 
giving and never anything else; in the healthful pulses of 
elastic youth and vigorous manhood; in the flow of animal 
spirits, outlasting man’s prime, and gliding on under the 
frosts of age; in a world in which we behold everything 
beautiful in its time,— benevolence, love, fatherhood is as 
visible as is the mother’s smile or kiss. It is not a cause to 
be sought and reasoned out, but a present and inherent 
element, part and parcel of current phenomena and experi- 
ences, which are mutilated and deformed when this is 
ignored. Still farther, in our inward being and in our felt 
relations with beings and objects around us, there is a corre- 
spondence of peace or disquiet, happiness or misery, hope or 
fear, with our right or wrong volitions, so uniform and so 
inevitable as to make a righteous and holy law an insepara- 
ble part of the phenomena of our consciousness, which refuse 
to arrange themselves in our remembered experience by any 
other than the moral order, by this alone falling into regular 
and calculable sequences, while aside from it they have 
neither coherency nor meaning. But the love of beauty, 
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benevolence, holiness, are attributes of intelligence; their 
presence in human experience is an intelligent presence ; 
and if they form an inseparable part of our lives and of our 
constiousness, then is a beauty-loving, benevolent, holy 
intelligence as truly present with us all the time, as we are 
in one another's presence this evening. Now the positive 
philosophy transcends in its religious capacity that of the 
metaphysical era, in that, instead of interposing Nature 
between God and us, it brings us into the closest conver- 
sance with him in nature and in our inmost being. It is the 
philosophy underlying that profound consciousness which in 
the early time exclaimed, “Whither shall I go from thy 
Spirit? Whither shall I flee from thy presence?” 

In yet another way is the divine presence brought close 
to our consciousness by the philosophy which confines itself 
to facts and phenomena. I have spoken of the age-long and 
fruitless search for efficient causes in nature. The transi- 
tion from the metaphysical to the positive epoch is marked 
by the discovery of the identity and convertibleness of force. 
Until of late, separate forces were supposed in nature, each 
a sort of demi-god, in its own sphere omnipotent, —in the 
imagination even of the Christian, God’s viceroy in the 
administration of the material universe. We now recognize 
but one force, multiform, yet identical, in light and heat, in 
magnetism and electricity, in the wavelets that pulse upon 
eye and ear, in the currents that run along the nerves, flash 
intelligence on the brain and volition upon the voluntary 
muscles, nay, in the condensed sunbeams deposited in the 
coal-strata before man trod the earth. This universal force 
is the bond of perfectness in the creation, the harmony of 
nature, living in all life, extending through all space. Had 
it not brooded over chaos, chaos still had been. But how 
unlike is it to matter! How closely identical with our con- 
ception of spirit! It blends, transcends, merges time and 
space. The telegraphic wire but avails itself of unseen lines 
of force that unify all terrestrial distances; and it is they, 
not our batteries, that connect us with remotest regions, — 
that write here the message which, outspeeding time, 
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reaches us hours before it started from the Pacific coast. 
It is these, and not the wires brought into relation with the 
telephone, that waft the song or symphony from city to city. 
And before the wires were stretched we have ample evi- 
dence that, in some instances (who can say how often?) 
along these same lines sensitive brains and recipient souls 
were moved from afar, and brought into communication 
with those on whom, perhaps, the bodily eye should never 
rest again. But shaping, codrdinating, developing force 
cannot by any possibility have been evolved from brute 
matter. It has none of the attributes of matter. It is 
mind; it is wisdom; it is will; it is omnipotence; it is the 
omnipresent God ; and in this sublime generalization,Science 
is but repeating in her own dialect what the Hebrew seer 
announced thousands of years ago, “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord,” and echoing from the chords of 
the universal harmony the ascription of the apostle, “ Of him, 
and through him, and to him are all things.” 

Still farther, in abandoning the quest of efficient causes in 
nature, and recognizing but one supreme omnipresent Cause, 
we include in our philosophy spiritual no less than outward 
nature. We need no longer trace thought and feeling in 
every instance to suggestions from without or to inflexible 
laws of association within. We can acknowledge the 
thoughts which God sends. We cannot believe him present 
in his omnipotence throughout the material universe, yet 
otiose in the realm of mind and soul. There are inward 
experiences, which not only Christians, but wise and good 
men of every culture have ascribed to the Divine Spirit, 
which keeps the key of every soul that it has kindled into 
being, and has its presence-chamber there. They are expe- 
riences which can be accounted for by no law of causation, 
yet real, vital, influential experiences, seedling thoughts of 
warning, encouragement, hope, monitions to duty, visions of 
heaven lifted for the moment above the horizon like a 
mirage in the desert. They bear the manifest impress of 
the divine holiness and love,— an impress which the philoso- 
phy of the metaphysical era would fain efface or explain 
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away, but which a higher wisdom cherishes as showing 
whence they come, —as the indelible token of the life of 
God in the soul of man. 

Finally, the philosophy which abandons the search for 
efficient causes finds nothing incredible or improbable, noth- 
ing to be accounted for or apologized for, nothing excep- 
tional or abnormal in the history of revealed religion. 
Miracle is but the unveiling to human sight of what always 
is,— of the ever-working, omnipotent love of God. It is not 
the mere authentication of a message or a messenger, but a 
manifestation of the only force in the universe. The might 
which healed the paralytic by a touch, by a word, is the 
all-healing mercy which ministers to the sick and suffering 
all the world over. The peace-speaking fiat that stilled the 
waves of the Galilean Sea sweeps ever over land and ocean, 
in storm and calm, makes the winds and the billows its 
angels, the elements its ministers to the heirs of salvation. 
The voice which called Lazarus from the tomb is heard by 
all that are in their graves, and wakes them to the mysteries 
of the unseen life beyond. 

In what I have said, I have expressed my confident belief 
as to the ultimate tendency of the philosophy which aban- 
dons as fruitless and hopeless the quest of efficient causes in 
nature. This tendency is strikingly exemplified in John 
Stuart Mill, the zealous expositor, the hierophant of positiv- 
ism. He was educated, as we learn from his autobiography, 
not so much in the unbelief as in the tacit ignoring of relig- 
ion. By his father, and in his father’s circle, all religious 
beliefs were treated as not even claiming serious inquiry, 
but as myths belonging to the infancy, and unworthy of the 
maturity of the human race. From this position his posthu- 
mous Essays show their author as retroceding,— far enough, 
indeed, from an assured faith in even the first principles of 
religion, reminding one of him, who, on receiving his sight, 
saw men, like trees, walking, yet, evidently, not only receiv- 
ing, but welcoming, as possibilities, supersensual beliefs of 
which his earlier writings show no tokens. He thinks it 
more than probable that the universe is the work of an 
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intelligent and beneficent Creator. Immortality he neither 
affirms nor denies, yet admits that the hope of immortality 
is invaluable as a source of consolation, not without efficacy 
as an incentive to duty, and worthy of being cherished even 
in the absence of satisfying evidence. Miracle and revela- 
tion he regards as possible, even probable, though not 
proved; and no Christian can express more fully than he 
does a profound sense of the transcendent excellence of the 
moral precepts of Jesus. The track on which he was retrac- 
ing his steps when death arrested him, must be the way in 
which the new philosophy will pass from unbelief to the 
theistic and Christian faith, which it postulates in its denial 
and abnegation of all material causes and all formal and 
mechanical laws of causation. The truth can have no last- 
ing eclipse. Only passing clouds can flit over the sun of 
righteousness as it mounts to the zenith. “The night com- 
eth” only to the timid and distrustful; to the believing it is 


but the transient mist of the morning. 
A. P. PEABODY. 


THE GENEVAN REFORMATION.* 
II. 


It was on issuing from this struggle, during which minds 
had acquired boldness and characters had become energetic, 
that Farel appeared, in 1532, within the walls of Geneva. 
Of the two cantons in alliance with the town, one, that of 
Berne, had become Protestant; the other, that of Friburg, 
had remained Catholic. By relations with the Bernese, some 
seeds of the new ideas had been sown in Geneva. “They, 
more than the Friburghers, at that time frequented the 
town,” says a manuscript history of Geneva, “and publicly 
censured the priests on account of their unrestrained manner 
of life, and because they forbade the eating of flesh during 


*A translation from the Memoires Historiques of Frangois Auguste Marie Mignet 
by Prof. Edwird T. Fisher. 
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Lent and on Fridays and Saturdays; the result of which 
was, that several citizens were no longer inclined to obey 
them.” 

The young men, who had. been the first to embrace the 
cause of political liberty under the impulse of Berthelier’s 
example, were the first to lean toward religious emancipa- 
tion. At first they sought in this the satisfaction of their 
animal tastes. In their view, to be reformed consisted not 
at all in becoming more moral in life and more intelligent in 
belief, but more free and less restricted in conduct. They 
openly violated the hitherto respected regulations of the 
Church, and ate flesh on fast-days. These infractions began 
from the year 1528, the date of the separation of the episco- 
pal party from the popular party. They had so alarmed the 
priests in 1530, that the fiscal procurator of the bishop 
demanded repressive measures. The council of two hundred 
sentenced the rich offenders to a fine sufficient to construct 
three fathoms of wall in the faubourg St. Gervais, and the 
poor to personal imprisonment. At the same time, the 
priests were forbidden to keep women of ill-fame. They 
were ordered to put away those whom they had with them; 
and it was attempted to forestall the indications of reform 
by the interdiction of some of the more revolting abuses. 
The syndics even induced Aymé de Gingin, abbé of Bon- 
mont and grand vicar of the bishop, to have the gospel 
preached in its purity. 

In spite of these measures, the spirit of innovation had 
made progress. The Genevese consulted the prior of St. 
Victor, whom they knew to be more attached to their town 
as a patriot than to his own interests as a rich beneficiary of 
the Church, and asked his advice on a project of reform. 
Bonivard replied: “You wish to reform our Church, a 
thing of which, of a truth, it stands sorely in need, both in 
doctrine and morals; but how will you, whose lives are so 
shapeless, give it new form? You say that the priests and 
monks are no better than roysterers; so are you: that they 
are gamblers and drunkards; so are you. You wish to 
drive out the priests and all the papal clergy, and in their 
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stead to put in the ministers of the gospel. This would be a 
very great good in itself, but a great ill for you, who prize 
no good nor happiness other than to enjoy your irregular 
pleasures, which the priests allow. If you have preachers, 
they will procure a reformation which will insure the pun- 
ishment of vice,—a thing which would sorely displease you. 
You have hated the priests, because they have been too 
much like yourselves. You will hate the preachers for being 
too unlike you; and you will net have kept them two years 
before wishing them with the priests, and sending them off, 
without paying them for their trouble, with a sound cudgel- 
ling. Nevertheless, if you take my advice, do one of two 
things: namely, if you wish to be always loose in morals, 
as you are at present, permit the same laxity in others; or, 
if you wish to reform them, show them the way. Then make 
search for preachers who will teach you to persist in your 
reformation.” 

But, besides this moral difficulty, there were difficulties of 
another kind. The Friburghers, who had been the first and 
most devoted allies of the town, remained Catholic. They 
threatened their allies with the rupture of the treaty of 
citizen-fellowship, if they deserted the religion of their 
ancestors. The sacerdotal party was still very powerful ; 
and the democratic party found it to their interest not to 
add the hostility of the priests to that of the duke. Thus 
the relaxed state of morals, which were extremely dissolute, 
and the profound intellectual ignorance hindered the desire 
for a reformation which was still further kept at bay by the 
fear of arousing the priests and losing the protection of 
Friburg. There was, therefore, not much chance of success 
for the new doctrines in Geneva. Still, Farel undertook to 
establish them there. “Notwithstanding that,” says the 
minister Froment, “ Farel, with his wonted zeal, did not 
abandon the hope that the gospel would be planted in 
Geneva.” 

In this bold hope, he appeared in the town during the first 
days of October, 1532, after having labored to spread the 
reformation throughout all French Switzerland, being then 
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just returned from an assembly of all the churches of Vaud, 
held in the Angrogne Valley. He was accompanied by a 
young minister, his fellow-countryman and friend, named 
Saunier. He had taken pains to fortify himself with letters 
of recommendation from the seigniory of Berne to its Gene- 
van allies. He met those burghers who were more favora- 
bly disposed, and began his secret preaching. “ Farel and 
his companion,” says Froment, “ made themselves known to 
certain citizens and burghers who already had some inclina- 
tion for the gospel and had heard of Farel. To them they 
began to speak and to preach, strengthening and edifying 
them more and more with Holy Scripture, in which those 
who heard them took great pleasure. For this reason a 
number came to the lodging where they were, although in 
secret, and with great dread. These people, being instructed 
by the forementioned, came away glorifying God; and by 
these means several received the knowledge of the gospel.” 
Of this number were, among the principal burghers, Claude 
Bernard, Bandichon de la Maison-Neuve, Etienne Dadaz, 
the brothers Robert and Peter Vandel, John Chautemps, 
Claude Roset, John Goula, Ami Perrin, and some others. 
The presence and success of Farel attracted the attention 
of the syndics, and alarmed the canons. On complaint of 
the grand vicar, Farel was cited before the petty council, 
which ordered him to depart from the town forthwith; but 
he showed the letters from the seigniory of Berne, which 
begged the syndics to give him a kind welcome, and to 
allow him to preach. The protection of the Bernese soft- 
ened the feelings of the council. It was then agreed that 
Farel and Saunier should be summoned before the episcopal 
council and the chapter, to make an explanation of their 
doctrines. They were conducted thither by two of the 
syndics, William Hugues and John Ballard, who took them 
under their safe keeping, and declared to them that they 
should have the privilege of expounding and upholding 
their belief without molestation. The two reformers 
repaired, through crowds of people excited almost to the 
point of riot, to the house of the grand vicar, where all the 
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priests were assembled. The judge of ecclesiastical excesses 
had dissuaded his fellow-priests from all discussion, by say- 
ing, “If discussion arises, all our authority will be over- 
thrown.” 

Therefore, hardly had Farel, accompanied by Saunier and 
the two syndics, appeared in presence of the grand vicar and 
the canons, before he was assailed with most violent inter- 
rogatories. “Farel,” cried they, “are you baptized?” “Why 
do you go about disturbing the land?” “What have you 
come here to do?” “Under what authority do you preach?” 
“ Ar’n’t you the man who has been preaching the heresies of 
Luther, and disturbing the whole country?” “Why have 
you come to excite this town by sowing here your heresies?” 
“« My lords,” replied he, “I have been baptized in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. I preach Jesus 
Christ who died for our sins, and rose again for our justifica- 
tion. I preach this doctrine to all who may come to hear 
me; and I have no purpose other than to cause this doctrine 
to be received by the whole world. My authority comes 
from God, whose servant I am, and not the servant of man. 
I am ready to set forth my faith before you, and to maintain 
it to the last drop of my blood. I do not disturb the land, 
nor this town, as you say Ido. But as Elias answered to 
King Achab, ‘It is thou, O king! who troublest all Israel, 
and not I;’ so may I answer you, that it is not I, but you 
and yours, who have disturbed not only this town, but also 
the whole world, by your human devices, your sins, and dis- 
solute lives.” 

This audacity increased the wrath of the priests. The 
grand vicar notified to Fare] an order to quit Geneva within 
three hours, under penalty of death. He added that they 
treated him with less severity on account of their affection 
for the Bernese,— good friends and allies of Geneva. But 
on Farel’s making the plea that he had been condemned 
without having been allowed to discuss the grounds of his 
belief, one of the canons, named Don Bergery, interrupted 
him, crying, “ Blasphemavit ; reus est morte.” “Use the 
words of God,” replied Farel, “not the words of Caiaphas.” 
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Then the cry arose on all sides,“ Hit him! Hit him! To 
the Rhone with him! To the Rhone!” He was assaulted, 
knocked down, and beaten; and the syndic Hugues, under 
whose pledge he had appeared, had great difficulty, by 
threatening the canons to have the great bell rung to 
summon the people to arms, in extricating him, badly 
bruised, from their hands. Farel left Geneva with Saunier. 
He was accompanied by Ami Perrin, Claude Bernard, and 
John Goula, who, early the following morning, for fear of 
being detected, took him over the lake by boat, and set him 
on shore between Morges and Lausanne. 

Such was the opening of the Reformation in Geneva. By 
any other man than Farel, it would not have been con- 
sidered encouraging. But this experience was one of the 
ordinary incidents of his bold apostleship. He was neither 
surprised nor cast down. He met at Granson, near Lake 
Neufchatel, a young minister named Antony Froment, whom 
he sent into Geneva to foster the seeds deposited by him. 
Froment found the party calling itself evangelical extremely 
intimidated. Nobody dared to receive him into his house, or 
hold communication with him. He announced himself not 
as a preacher but a school-teacher. He hired a large hall 
near the square of the Molard, and posted at the intersec- 
tions of the town-streets the following notice :— 


There has arrived in this town a man who intends to teach the reading 
and writing of French in a month, to all pupils who wish to come to him, 
whether old or young, men or women. The understanding is, that if 
they do not know how to read and write in a month, he asks nothing for 
his trouble. You will find him in the large hall of the Boites, near 
Molard Square, at the sign of the Golden Cross, 


This roundabout method succeeded perfectly. The chil- 
dren were sent to him to learn, and the parents came them- 
selves to listen. He joined preaching to instruction. The 
exhortations of a gray friar who was at that time preaching 
Advent sermons in Geneva, and who had a secret leaning 
toward the reformed doctrines, aided in increasing the num- 
ber of his hearers. Three months after his arrival, whether 
from curiosity, or from his powers of persuasion, the hall he 
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had hired had become too small to hold the crowd that pre- 
sented itself. On one occasion, indeed, this crowd was so 
large that, not being able to get into the house, already filled 
to the doorway, it obliged him to go outside into the square. 
There, mounted on a bench, he signified with a wave of the 
hand to the audience that surrounded him in crowds, that 
they should preserve silence. When all were hushed, he 
exhorted them to kneel and engage in silent prayer; then, 
raising his voice, he introduced his sermon with a prayer, in 
which he asked God, with touching simplicity, “to put the 
wisdom of his word into the mouth of his servant.” He 
finished his invocation with the Lord’s Prayer, and then 
took for the text of the first Protestant sermon pronounced 
in Geneva a verse from Matthew on the false prophets. On 
this topic he set forth the evangelical doctrine according to 
the tenets of Zwingle, which were also those of Farel; and he 
attacked the dogmas, the worship, and the decrees of the 
Romish Church. 

He had been speaking for some time, when the council, 
which had assembled on learning what was going on, sent 
him an order, by the grand sautier, the executive officer of 
its decrees, to stop. But he replied, in the phrase usual on 
like occasions, “ that it was better to obey God than man,” 
and continued his address. A moment later he was more 
seriously interrupted. The priests, too, had assembled, and 
were coming down from the Church of St. Peter into the 
square with arms. Claude Bernard, one of the evangelical 
burghers, who had espied them, ran up, crying with great 
fear, “Save yourselves! Save yourselves!” Froment, in 
spite of himself, was carried off, and concealed. He remained 
some time longer in Geneva, shut up in the houses of John 
Chautemps, Ami Perrin, and Ayrne Levet, who, in accord- 
ance with a right which their privileges as citizens gave 
them, contrived to pass him off as their servant or appren- 
tice, in order to keep him in the town. But, as he was a 
constant source of trouble, and as the partisans of the priests 
continually assailed the house, which served him for asylum, 
with opprobrious language and stones, he was obliged, as 
Farel had done before him, to quit the town. 
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His departure did not arrest the progress of the Reforma- 
tion. The Evangelical party became every day more numer- 
ous. For some time longer it continued to be a secret party. 
It held meetings, but only by night. Those who composed 
it met successively in each others’ houses. They possessed 
copies of the Bible, translated into French by Robert Olive- 
tan, and printed at Neufchatel under the direction of Farel. 
They had a common fund for relieving strangers and the 
poor among their own number. They celebrated their first 
communion in the garden of Etienne Dadaz, situated in the 
environs of the town, and it was furnished by a hosier named 
Guéini. 

From that time the Evangelicals, whose numbers and zeal 
increased every day, and the Catholics, whom conviction, 
interest, and passion made the obstinate defenders of the old 
faith, formed two new parties in Geneva. These parties 
took the place of the Eidguenots and the Mamelukes, and 
relied for support, the one upon the Protestant town of 
Berne, the other upon the Catholic town of Friburg. The 
struggle between them began speedily. Its result was 
indicated beforehand by the fate of the preceding parties. 
A unity of belief was no more destined to remain intact than 
a unity of authority had been able to assert itself success- 
fully. The spirit of liberty and the need of improvement 
which had won for the Eidguenots a victory over the Mame- 
lukes, was sure to win it for the Protestants over the Catho- 
lics, and the Evangelical party was destined to triumph 
over the bishop, as the patriotic party had triumphed over 
the duke. 

The Catholics, who were the more ancient and spirited 
party, commenced the attack. Having vainly striven to 
hinder the entrance of Protestantism into their town, they 
resorted to arms to arrest its progress. On the 24th of 
March, 1533, the Bernese, through a herald, sent a letter to 
the magistrates of Geneva, demanding, in favor of the Evan- 
gelicals, that their persecution should cease. This news 
created a great excitement in the town. The council met to 
deliberate ; but the priests also assembled during the night 
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preceding Good Friday (March 28) at the residence of the 
grand vicar of the bishop, and resolved to attack the Luth- 
erans on the morrow. The latter, secretly warned by a 
priest, repaired in arms, to the number of sixty-two, to the 
house of Bandichon de la Maison-Neuve. They awaited 
their enemies with a firm front. While the syndics and the 
council were consulting over the letter sent by the seigniory 
of Berne, the priests caused the gates of the town to be shut, 
and assembled the people by the ringing of the great bell of 
St. Peter. Peter Vandel having presented himself in the meet- 
ing of the priests charged with a message of peace, Portery, the 
secretary of the bishop said to him: “ What! traitor; do you 
come even into the temple to spy upon us?” He struck and 
wounded him with a knife, and Vandel escaped from their 
hands with difficulty. 

The Catholics armed and marched, drums beating and 
banners flying, toward the square of the Molard, the spot 
designated for their meeting. They had a piece of artillery 
to batter down the house of Bandichon. The first company 
was several hundred strong, and arrived on the square 
unsupported. They were waiting, before beginning their 
movement, for two other companies; one commanded by 
Captain Bahsserd, the other by the Canon de Vegi. The 
company of Captain Bahsserd, which came from the Saint- 
Gervais quarter, was met by the Captain-General, John 
Philip, a secret partisan of the reformers, and, by virtue of 
his office, opposed to these public disorders. He ordered the 
company to disperse, and secured obedience to the order 
only by using force. The captain and some of his followers 
were wounded; the others, intimidated, withdrew to their 
houses. This news brought the company of the Canon de 
Vegi to a halt, and disconcerted the band already assembled 
in the square of the Molard. 

At this point, some merchants of Friburg, who happened 
to be in Geneva, came forward as mediators between the 
two parties. They went first to Bandichon’s house. The 
Evangelicals had commended themselves to God, after hav- 
ing sworn on their knees to die in his cause and to stand by 
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each other. They had taken their station in battle array in 
the passage-way of the house, with the door open, and were 
bravely awaiting their enemies. As they were not the 
aggressors, they received the propositions of the Friburghers. 
They told them that they desired only to live in peace and 
according to the laws of God; otherwise, they would defend 
themselves to the last, although it was disagreeable duty to 
fight against relatives, friends, and neighbors for the satisfac- 
tion of priests and monks. 

The Friburghers had little difficulty in proving to the 
syndics and district-police captains that the odium of blood- 
shed would fall ultimately upon them, and that their duty 
required them to reéstablish a good feeling in the town. 
But they found the priests more obdurate. In vain did they 
represent to them that, although they were more numerous, 
their adversaries were more daring and under better disci- 
pline; that their own partisans had children, relatives, and 
friends in the opposite ranks, and that they wished neither 
to kill nor be killed; that their advice, therefore, to the 
Catholic burghers was to withdraw, and let the priests, 
single-handed, fight the Lutherans. The people who heard 
the advice, approved. The Catholics went to their houses, 
saying: “ We are very silly; why should we get our heads 
broken for the sake of the priests? Let them defend them- 
selves if they choose, and let them settle their quarrel with 
Holy Scripture, and not with the sword.” 

Peace was declared. Each party gave up three of its 
number as hostages. A promise was passed to live on 
friendly terms. The syndics and the council caused procla- 
mation to be make the next day to the sound of the trum- 
pet, that hostilities should cease on both sides; that no 
reproaches or abusive language should be used by either 
party; that they should not speak against the sacraments of 
the Church; and that they should live in entire freedom; 
that flesh should not be eaten on Friday or Saturday; that 
no preaching should be allowed save by permission of the 
ecclesiastical superiors and the syndics, but that nothing 


should be set forth in the sermons which could not be 
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proved from Holy Writ. The oath to keep these provisions 
was taken by the secular party in the presence of the 
syndics, and by the ecclesiastics in the presence of the vicar 
of the bishop. But the question was not sufficiently settled, 
and the passions which were eager to solve it were too 
stormy altogether to prevent both sides from seeking fresh 
opportunity to submit the matter to the decision of arms. 

A month later, in another street-fight, growing out of a 
quarrel, a canon named Werli was killed in the square of 
the Molard by a sword-stroke. This canon was a native of 
Friburg, and happened to be influentially related; and so 
the Friburghers were greatly aroused by the murder of 
their fellow-citizen. In the heat of their passion they 
demanded satisfaction of the Genevese. Seizing this oppor- 
tunity to throw up a barrier against the current of religious 
innovations, they urged the bishop to go back into the town 
in order to strengthen his tottering cause. Yielding to 
their invitation and the urgent solicitations of his own 
party, the bishop went back to Geneva, where he was 
followed by one hundred and twenty armed Friburghers, 
led by the relatives of Werli, who posted themselves at 
Gaillard. Assisted by that sort of passiveness which any 
excess committed imparts to those at whose door the blame 
is laid, the bishop caused the arrest of nine burghers of the 
Evangelical party as implicated in the death of Werli. 

But the bishop was injudicious enough to raise a question 
of jurisdiction between himself and the syndics, in his 
anxiety to take away from them the trial of the prisoners, 
in order that he might himself pass judgment as to their 
fate. This claim, which he did not succeed in getting 
allowed, disposed the civil party against him. In order that 
some sort of satisfaction in the affair might be given to all 
the interested parties, an agreement was made that the 
syndics should try the prisoners in presence of two delegates 
from Friburg, two from Berne, and two episcopal commis- 
sioners. But as the burghers feared that the bishop might 
remove the prisoners and transport them to Savoyard terri- 
tory, they redoubled their watchfulness, and held them- 
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selves armed and ready in the streets during the night. The 
bishop, intimidated by these precautions which he consid- 
ered as threatening himself, did not dare to remain in the 
town. He left, accordingly, on the 13th of July, by a 
subterranean passage which led out from the bishop’s resi- 
dence onto the shore of the lake, where he embarked, and in 
his turn quitted Geneva, to reappear no more. The suit 
proceeded before the syndics. The innocence of the accused 
was established, as was also the fact that Werli had used 
angry violence in striking the Evangelicals with a weapon 
at the very moment in which he was killed. The prisoners 
were all acquitted with the exception of one, named Com- 
heret, who confessed to having given the canon the blow 
that caused his death, and he was condemned to lose his 
head. After the execution, the relatives of Werli and the 
Friburghers returned home satisfied. 

From his place of refuge, Peter de la Baume wrote to the 
Genevese, forbidding the reading of the Bible in the lan- 
guage of the people, and the selling of books treating of 
religious topics. The priestly party, at the same time, 
showed an intention of opposing its adversaries with the last 
of its resources,—discussion. A Dominican monk, a doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, named Guy Furbity, was sent for from 
Montmélixn, to preach the Catholic doctrine in Geneva. 
But when the interdictions of the supreme power had not 
prevented Protestant ideas from gaining entrance into 
Geneva, and when the use of force had not been able to 
conquer them, recourse to discussion was not likely to serve 
their purpose. In those days of critical knowledge in which 
the Catholics showed themselves less skilled than their 
adversaries in an acquaintance with Scripture, and had not 
such able dialecticians, discussion for them meant abdicat- 
ing their power. And so the presence of Furbity hastened 
their downfall. This doctor preached in the Church of St. 
Peter. Very bold in his language, and exceedingly extrava- 
gant in his opinions, he denounced the old heresies of the 
Arians and those of the Vaudois, and then attacked the 
modern heresies of the Germans, specifying the Bernese. 
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He reproached the latter with rending the Church in twain, 
and likened them to those who cast lots for the vestments at 
the death of Jesus Christ. He overwhelmed them with 
opprobrious language, and urged the Genevese to break off 
all intercourse with them. While he was conducting this 
preaching in the cathedral, Froment had come back to 
Geneva. He was accompanied by a French minister, named 
Canus or Dumoulin. He propagated his doctrine from house 
to house, and in a private rather than a secret way; he even 
attended the sermons of Furbity. One day the latter was 
preaching on the Eucharist. He was attacking, as was his 
wont, with violent language opinions contrary to his own, 
and was pouring out opprobrium on those who differed from 
himself. Having said that one must believe in the real pres- 
ence under penalty of damnation, because that was an article 
of faith recognized by the Church and by the Sorbonne of 
Paris, and growing excited in describing the priestly virtue 
which was able to render God present, and the criminal sin 
of the Lutherans in denying this presence, he cried out: 
“ The consecrating priest is more worthy of veneration than 
the Virgin Mary, for she made Jesus Christ only once, but 
the priest makes and creates him every day ; and he is so full 
of virtue, that in speaking the sacramental words over the 
bread and the wine in some dark cavern or cellar, the bread 
is transformed into the precious body of Jesus Christ, and 
the wine into his blood, a thing which the Virgin never did. 
Let them step forth now, these reprobate Lutherans, who 
preach the contrary ; let them stand forth, and I will have a 
word for them. Oh, never fear! These fine, chimney-corner 
preachers will keep well out of sight,— these fellows who are 
good for nothing except to deceive the poor women and the 
ignorant.” 

Froment, who was in the church, rose, and by a motion of 
his hand asked to reply. He said that he would undertake, 
on peril of his life, to prove from Holy Scripture that what 
Dr. Furbity had advanced was false. Profiting by the sur- 
prise caused by his interruption, he set about the refutation 
of the discourse he had just heard. His partisans applauded, 
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and voices were heard saying, “He is right! he is right! 
Let him speak now.” But Furbity stood dumfounded ; 
and the canons, observing his silence, gave the signal to 
their party for another sort of controversy, crying, “ Kill, 
kill the Lutheran! To the Rhone with him! To the 
Rhone!” A great tumult ensued. The populace divided. 
The friends of Froment pressed about him to protect and get 
him out of the church. His adversaries rushed toward him 
to strike him down; but Bandichon, who was by his side, 
drew his sword and said: “I will kill the first man that 
touches him. Let justice be done; and let whoever is in the 
wrong be punished.” The friends of Froment succeeded in 
snatching him from the fury of the Catholics, and concealed 
him in a hay-loft. 

But the minister, Dumoulin, who, on the steps of the 
church, shouted that Froment was right, and that he, too, 
was ready to prove that Furbity was a false prophet, was 
seized and delivered over to the council. The extreme 
party wished to condemn him to death; but the men of 
moderate views representing that Dumoulin had not caused 
the tumult, that he was a Frenchman, and that the King of 
France would not fail to show his displeasure, should they 
in Geneva put his subjects to death, and, finally, that his 
punishment by death would anger the Bernese, their allies, 
who professed the same religion, secured a mitigated sen- 
tence of banishment merely. That same night, Bandichon 
left the town with Dumoulin, who was driven out, and 
Froment, who could no longer remain there in safety, and 
conducted them to Berne. 
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SOME RELATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC STUDY .TO 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


The argument of this paper is briefly as follows: We 
inquire what it is that social reform demands of religion; 
we find that for some reason religion is unable to fulfil that 
demand; we try to show that scientific study tends, at 
least, to supply to religion that which she needs in order to 
do her proper part in the work of social reform. 

Whether or: not there is a general, and, on the whole, 
continuous progress of human society towards a higher 
civilization, is a question on which there are two opinions. 
Mr. Carlyle is reported to have said in conversation: “She 
talked of progress, progress, to tediousness; it’s doubtful if 
there is any such thing!” A certain definite shade of gloom 
may be noticed in that portion of contemporaneous English 
literature which treats specifically of social problems; to be 
accounted for, perhaps, by the present conditions of English 
society, and the apparent fixedness of those conditions. 
Land monopoly on the one hand, and widespread pauperism 
on the other, enormous wealth of a few, and misery of the 
general population, the iniquity of such social conditions, 
considered in connection with their apparent immobility,— 
it is this, perhaps, which imparts a sombre tone to the phi- 
lanthropy of the country, and encourages the conclusion that 
time’s noblest offspring has appeared already. 

On the other hand, in this country, the language of social 
philosophy is hopeful, notwithstanding our many threaten- 
ing dangers. .With us all persons are under conventional 
constraint to predict pleasant things. It is not for nothing 
that the eagle is the national symbol; the scream of the 
eagle has entered into the American vernacular. 

We accept the doctrine of human progress as established — 
not by a local habit of belief, which can establish nothing, 
but — by the fact that there is a continual improvement in the 
religions of the world. 
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Behind religion, and independent of it, there is an organic 
social development, or process of change, which may or may 
not provide permanent improvements; the action of religion 
is to save and perpetuate the gains thus accruing,— to grasp 
and keep all good that may arrive. 

By the law of organic development what is gained by 
society in one generation is the heritage of the next, from 
age to age. Discoveries, once made, are preserved; dangers, 
once perceived, are buoyed out for the benefit of those who 
follow. Not only so, but the culture of one generation is 
impressed upon the structural organization of the next. 
“Lines of least resistance” are matters of inheritance. A 
child receives, in this way, the family chirography, or even 
a peculiar facility in correct spelling of words, or a special 
aptitude for a vocation. Ona wide scale this is as true as 
when individuals are in question; for on the widest scale 
only individuals are in question. 

So, in these two ways, the gain of one generation pro- 
motes the continuing development of the next. Such gain 
is not only inherited in bulk, so to speak, but with it is 
inherited an enlarged faculty for the management of it, so 
that it may still roll up added gains for a new inheritance. 

This is the process of civilization when the laws of social 
growth are not thwarted in their operation. But it must 
still be admitted possible that the people of any given 
locality or period may not improve their heritage; that they 
may even neglect and forfeit, or contemn and fling away the 
bequests of their predecessors. There is needed a leaven of 
the kingdom of heaven to work in the minds of men and 
determine them towards keeping up the ancestral estate of 
morals and of wisdom. In any given locality or period that 
influence may be feeble, may be altogether wanting ; other 
and adverse influences may be in powerful operation; so 
inherited arts may be lost, traditional purity of manners 
may be forgotten, ancestral principles of conduct may 
become inconvenient, and, in that place or time, the course 
of a people may be retrograde towards barbarism. 

It is only that the successive generations may receive and 
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amplify the gifts of inheritance, not that they must in the 
nature of things. Religion constrains them to pursue the 
way of progress. 

The enduring progress of society depends on the real 
working religion of society. The question whether or not a 
prosperous nation will continue on the face of the earth its 
prosperous career is a question concerning its religion. 
What religion is it that leavens that people, its manners, its 
laws, its social relations, its industrial occupations? Other 
nations have risen to great heights of civilization, and again, 
unable to keep and perpetuate their inheritance of glory, 
have fallen to decay. With what confidence can any one 
affirm that it may not be so with any civilized nation of this 
present time; that it may not be so with the people of 
America? With no confidence at all, save as one may be 
able to point out a hopeful superiority in the religion of this 
country over that of the decayed civilizations. 

The great source of national decay in times past has been 
the rapacity of the wealthy class, resulting in the oppres- 
sion of the poor and the extinction of patriotism in the 
hearts of the people. Have we a religion that will prevent 
that, now when the marvellous increase of machinery so 
much facilitates oppression? Have we a religion that lays 
due stress on justice between man and man, on honor and 
integrity, on the just rights of manhood and of womanhood / 
Can our Christian religion Christianize our industrial ma- 
chinery, so that it may work, as God works, without respect 
for persons, distributing its benefits impartially, among all 
classes? If not, we know not why the American State 
should expect a fate more auspicious than that of the per- 
ished States of antiquity. 

Given a religion that is for any reason ineffective towards 
the repression of wrong, and we have, through unrepressed 
cupidity, oppression of the poor by the rich. Given that 
social oppression, and we have misery of the common people. 
Given that misery of the people, and we have presently 
increase of crime and decrease of patriotism. And then 
comes national degeneracy and decay. Ultimately, there- 
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fore, the question of a nation’s career is a question of its 
religion. What help does the present condition of society 
in this country demand at the hands of religion? 

The movement of society, backward or forward, is so 
general, so extended, and so gradual that it may be called a 
drift movement. There is always a tendency of the period, 
a “time-spirit,” diffuse, secret, potent; secret, and yet not 
past finding out. It is like the wind which gceeth whither- 
soever it listeth,and yet follows the “indications ” marked 
for it. 

It is noticeable of late years that there is in our American 
society a strong tendency towards “ financial irregularities,” 
and other crimes against property. One must paint the 
manners and customs of this time in dark colors, if he would 
paint them truly. What with mysteriously vanishing trus- 
tees, demoralized ministers, deacons, and others identified by 
position or by profession with our American religion, the 
increasing frequency of felonious crimes among all classes, 
and the political chicanery which from time to time parades 
itself before the nation’s eyes under the mask of “ Christian 
statesmanship,” it is pretty clear that if any real progress is 
now made in this land, it is achieved against a tremendous 
offset. 

How is this time-drift of iniquity to be accounted for? 
Broadly, by the fact that at this time temptations to wrong- 
doing are unusually strong, and the popular religion is not 
unusually sufficient to cope with them. 

Here, for example, is a man found committing a theft in 
order that he may be sent to jail. He only wants somewhere 
to lay his head. His theft involves no personal dishonesty ; 
it is simply a symptom of the social disorder which bars 
him from an honest livelihood. He steals pro forma for the 
sake of the penalty,—the home afforded by the State to 
thieves. It is painful to think of the men in higher walks of 
society, who, with families dependent on them, have strug- 
gled long against the adverse conditions of the time, and are 


this day hesitating on the verge of crime, or are yielding to 
5 
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the pressure, and are beginning to contrive fraudulently for 
that subsistence which honesty has failed to win. 

When an accredited minister of the gospel defrauds his 
business acquaintance of half a million dollars and runs 
away, it is easy to conclude that he was but an adventurer 
from the start. It may be claimed that religion is no way 
compromised by his misdemeanor since he was altogether an 
irreligious man, who sought professional opportunity solely 
for unprofessional uses. That explanation may in any given 
case be correct; but there are many instances of another 
kind. It very frequently happens that persons who sincerely 
make a good profession and are rendered conspicuous by 
their zeal in specifically religious work, who are not adven- 
turers, but are manfully conscientious and upright in their 
intentions, nevertheless, are not saved by their religion from 
moral degeneracy; they become involved in questionable 
transactions, and even in open and flagrant misdemeanors. 

Now we have a right to expect that religion shall be 
stronger than that. If she is to rescue those who are already 
perishing, surely her power should be adequate to the 
preservation of those whom she has already long held obedi- 
ent to her instructions. The presumption created by these 
instances is that religion has not yet put on her full strength, 
but is working under signal disadvantage of some kind from 
which she herself needs redemption. 

Thus the drift of this time towards public demoralization 
may be traced, first, to a peculiar stress of temptation 
arising from disordered conditions of social life; and, sec- 
ondly, to some element in the prevailing religion which, 
checking the force of her better inspirations, leaves her 
too feeble to meet the demands of this crisis in public 
morals. 

The reason of religion’s incapacity speedily appears when 
once we begin seriously to ask, How is this demoralizing 
drift of public sentiment to be encountered and turned back ? 
The demand occasionally finds utterance in the secular press 
that ministers shall be more faithful in their preaching, and 
address themselves directly to the evils of the times; that 
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they shall place more definite emphasis upon the principles 
of honor, integrity, and manhood. Could this demand be 
generally complied with, a strong influence would be con- 
tributed towards the production of the needed counter-drift. 
But, truly considered, this demand requires a radical change 
in the applied religion of the period. 

For let us suppose that ministers should be more faithful 
in preaching what, for the most part, they are preaching 
now, and that the existing religion, just as it is, should be at 
once stimulated to the utmost conceivable activity. Let us 
suppose that all people in this country, men, women, and 
children should fall incontinently under “religious convic- 
tion,” and be “converted” in accordance with the methods 
and doctrines of the most approved “ Evangelists.” This, 
clearly would not meet the demands referred to for a more 
earnest emphasis of principles of conduct on the part of the 
churches. Preparatory to that, religion herself needs purifi- 
cation, if not reconstruction. 

We would not seem unmindful of the fact that religion, as 
it is, is a potent check upon the reign of evil; somehow it 
bears along hidden under its involutions of extraneous mat- 
ter, vital Christian meanings which do make themselves 
known and felt in society. But the question is, Could relig- 
ion become a more powerful agency to stay iniquity and pro- 
mote righteousness? At present its supreme emphasis is 
laid, not where existing evils require that it should be laid,— 
on practical righteousness,—but on justification by a cere- 
monial righteousness, with a view to the exigencies of the 
life to come. And therefore religion herself needs to be 
lifted by “the stream of tendency that makes for righteous- 
ness.” We say religion; we mean religion as it is inter- 
preted in the popular mind; the people, in mass, must be 
borne along, by some wide current of influence, to a point 
of larger view, whence the paramount supremacy of practi- 
cal righteousness may be seen, before it can come to pass, 
that a justly emphatic reprobation of social crimes may be 
heard in our churches; and then, perchance, such reproba- 
tion will be no longer needed. 
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As the negro preacher is said to have declined to preach 
against theft, for the reason that “it would throw a coldness 
over the congregation,” so might other preachers decline to 
preach morality lest their, hearers should be repelled by the 
coldness of the preaching. Congregations accustomed to a 
more graphic, poetical, and exciting presentation of religion, 
in the picturesque garb of Oriental thought would, indeed, 
be chilled through and through by the preaching of morality, 
even when infused with the warmth of religious emotion. 


* It is for this reason that the public mind must be subjected 


to wide educational influences before religion can become 
the mighty force she may yet become to save the people 
from their sins. 

As Solon gave to the Athenians laws which he confessed 
were not the best possible, but were the best that they could 
bear,— as Moses gave laws to the Jews on the same princi- 
ple, making allowance for the hardness of their hearts; as 
Jesus said to his disciples, “I have many things to say to 
you, but ye cannot bear them now,’—so religion might at 
this time say to the peoples of the world, I am waiting still 
to declare myself. Meantime, as best she may, she coéper- 
ates with all influences of civilization to hasten the time 
when, more truly understood, she may marshal her forces for 
mightier conquests. 

When a prairie fire is raging men do not seek to suppress 
it by irregular assault with broom or blanket along the line ; 
they start a back fire. And the subtle, strong drift of these 
times is only to be overcome by a stronger current setting 
in the opposite direction. And those who are laboring both 
within and without the popular denominations for a reforma- 
tion in the national religion, are really working at the root 
of the matter. They are undermining crime; they are pre- 
paring the popular congregation to believe in morality. 

But, precisely as the indirect mode of warfare is most 
efficacious against crime, as crime may be checked more 
effectively by the roundabout way of a religious reformation, 
than by direct dealing with it here and there, so, also, the 
aesired reformation of the popular religion is itself best 
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promoted by indirect agencies. The futility of the direct 
method, the futility of argument and exhibition of proof in 
theological controversy, has long been apparent. But here 
now is a periodic drift-movement pouring continually a 
mighty force into the movement for religious reform. Sci- 
ence and scientific study are contributing indirectly more 
than can be contributed directly by religious come-outers, 
towards the renewal of religion. 

Science has come forth from the cloister of the student 
and opens now her attractive stores to the wayfaring man. 
The origin and derivation of species, the conservation of 
force, and the correlation of forces, evolution, and the various 
special subjects of study included under these terms, are 
such that one may read and understand much that is taught 
concerning them without the aid of a chemical or philosoph- 
ical apparatus, or of a liberal culture. Popular treatises on 
those subjects put some knowledge of them within reach of 
every one who can read; and the field of thought and con- 
jecture opened to those who are curious in this direction is 
so peculiarly fascinating that very many readers are at this 
time seeking to enter therein. All this mental activity in 
the domain of science is indirectly but powerfully auxiliary 
to the desired rehabilitation of religion. 

It is in some quarters apprehended that the “new sci- 
ences” will prove to be hostile to religion, not only in the 
way so often pointed out by controversialists on either side, 
not only in their conclusions, resolving apparent preternatu- 
ralism to natural law, and dismissing miracle from the 
bounds of rational belief, but even more directly in the 
subtle charm they exercise to fascinate the minds of their 
devotees and win them from the less intrusive solicitations 
of religion. 

If the summons of religion were a call to the monastery 
or the hermit’s cave, to lowly brooding over mystic dreams 
of the soul, then any engagement in secular pursuits would 
be irreligious, and occupations would be damnatory in pre- 
cise proportion to the interest and industry they might occa- 
sion. It is true that the great deeds which have commanded 
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the attention of the world have hours of solitude behind 
them. The names which the world forever repeats are of 
those who met God in the inner sanctuary before they 
obeyed him on the field of action. But only as an interrup- 
tion opened in the wall of solid living does the still hour 
prove an entrance way to sources of inspiration. If occupa- 
tion with practical affairs, or with scientific investigation, 
seems to cripple religion by checking the free flight of the 
spirit, it does in truth favor religion by preserving its con- 
nection with the things of earth, the things with which, at 
one end at least, it is or should be concerned. Celestial 
aspiration takes a higher as well as steadier flight when thus 
tethered securely to mundane occupations. The advice of 
Izaak Walton is here to be commended: “ All that are lovers 
of virtue ... be quiet and go a-angling.” Activity of some 
kind is the sole alternative to stagnation. 

Whatever quiet opportunities are needed for the descent 
of spiritual influences are securely provided, and it must be 
a busy life indeed that can effectually exclude them. The 
quiet of night comes in every twenty-four hours to favor 
thoughtfulness, and even in the long succession of the seasons 
Nature offers to the meditative mind favoring incitements 
and occasions. To minds that are not inclined to reflection, 
the vicissitudes of experience give summons. The hard- 
ships of the common lot — anxiety, sickness, bereavement — 
will adequately prevent so complete absorption in any engag- 
ing pursuit that the musings of the quiet hour, with their 
burden of desire and resolve, shall be unknown. 

There is really no occasion for jealousy or alarm in behalf 
of religion towards scientific study as an absorbing engage- 
ment of the mind. On the contrary, the influence of scien- 
tific study is in the same general direction with that of relig- 
ion; and the mental habits which it may encourage among 
the people are precisely those most needed for the correction 
of the popular perversions of religion. Both by the methods 
and by the results of study, the world is to learn that the 
qualities of religion that are most useful and enduring are 
those by which it is conformed to Nature and to law. It is 
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scientific study, especially, which enables men to see that 
the attributes by which alone religion can stand where 
science stands, and can stand to conquer in its war with 
wrong, are those which adapt her to the earthly arena, which 
ally her to the actual lives and fortunes of mankind and 
commit her to the enforcement of practical righteousness. 
In this way scientific study becomes an aid to religion, and, 
through religion, a potent element in the desired time-drift 
of social reform. 

Through the mental habit which study engenders, it 
becomes possible to correct the falsifications of religion, 
which could arise only at a time when such mental habit 
was impossible. 

Religion properly is two-sided, resting neither altogether 
on internal affection, nor altogether on external fact, but on 
both. It is double,—it originates in the sphere of spiritual 
consciousness whence it is projected to find its other abut- 
ment in the sphere of natural law; it is aspiration and it is 
knowledge, and it is identified with each of these in a 
certain just proportion. It becomes falsified, therefore, 
when it becomes one-sided, when it is unduly occupied 
with one of these two worlds to the exclusion of the 
other. 

The history of the Christian Church affords illustration of 
both these false developments. The Roman Catholic Church, 
while appealing in many ways to the interior sentiments of 
devotedness and pious aspiration, rests mainly, both in 
regard to its ultimate sanctions and its interior cultws, on 
what is outside the domain of consciousness; as to its sanc- 
tions, on the traditions of the Church, the decrees of its 
councils, and the edicts of its papal sovereign; as to its 
cultus, on fasts and penances and a glittering ceremonial, all 
external. Here religion is to be seen dwelling, as it were, out 
of doors, but yet visiting from time to time her home in the 
domicile of consciousness, to obtain those needed supplies 
without which she must speedily dwindle and perish. 

The counter tendency, towards a too exclusive inward- 
ness, is to be found in some of the manifold phases of 
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Protestantism. In a general way, the various Protestant 
religions may be classed in two divisions; for the prominent 
guiding principles of the Reformation were these two,— an 
infallible Bible and justification by faith; an external 
authority on the one hand, an internal experience on the 
other. The course of Protestantism has taken both direc- 
tions; on the one hand it has imitated the mother Church 
in being predominantly an external religion, binding itself 
to the letter of Scripture, an outside authority, and on the 
other hand it has in its great doctrine of justification by 
faith, permitted, if not directly encouraged, a dispropor- 
tionate development of religion inwardly. In this way 
Protestantism is able to include a vast variety of abnormal 
doctrinal growths, from the doctrines of Calvinism avowedly 
erected by text-work upon an authoritative Scripture,— 
from that outwardness, on the one hand, to the doctrines of 
the Antinomian Perfectionists superseding external author- 
ity and obligation by the impulses of the God-inspired soul. 
At either extreme there is, of course, one-sidedness; that is, 
error. In either direction the symmetry of religion is for- 
feited, and in religion loss of symmetry is loss of truth. 

There is another way in which religion may be falsified ; 
namely, by being placed upon a false basis either within or 
without. And this is altogether the most prolific source of 
error. 

What is the problem that religion has to solve in its first 
intelligent movement. Here are, within dependence, rever- 
ence, aspiration, and an impulse of service or of sacritice,— 
all these exist in some degree in the human soul, always, 
everywhere, in all; these constitute religion in it elementary 
germ. And these are so many questions addressed to the 
universe: What and where is the strength for my depend 
ence, the majesty for my reverence, the perfectness for my 
aspiration, the duty for my sacrifice? This is the problem,— 
these are the problems which religion must set itself to 
answer. 

It were bad indeed that these questions should be an- 
swered by falsehood, even temporarily, while seeking still 
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the true solution. Buf how pitiably would that evil be 
increased if the falsehood should acquire an unnatural fixed- 
ness beyond the lot of ordinary falsehoods, and bind relig- 
ion to enduring error! And yet the occurrence of both 
these evils was inevitable. 

(1) It was inevitable that the earlier solution should be 
efroneous. I have said that religion asks these questions in 
its first moment of conscious intelligence. And it brooks no 
delay; it must have its answer. But whence is the answer 
to be obtained? From knowledge? From an understand- 
ing of the “things that are made in which the invisible 
things of God are clearly seen”? But in the dawn of relig- 
ion there was little or no knowledge of the things that are 
made. Whence, then, could the answer come? From tmagi- 
nation. While knowledge as yet delayed her coming, imagi- 
nation was at hand to assume the vacant post and act as 
interpreter. And thus it happened inevitably that religion 
was put upon a false basis. It got from imagination answers 
to its sublime questioning; answers often beautiful, almost 
always poetical, appealing strongly to the child-heart of the 
race, inspiring, not infrequently, to most heroic sacrifices,— 
but almost always false. Though imagination may create 
things that are beautiful, poetical, and picturesque, her 
creations, nevertheless, when: placed as the basis of religion 
endanger the superstructure. 

(2) Equally inevitable also that these postulates of relig- 
ion supplied by imagination should acquire an unnatural 
immobility, and be imposed arbitrarily upon belief. For it 
belongs to ignorance to deal with finalities. It is ignorance 
only which can assign to imagination the functions of knowl- 
edge and then suppose itself to know everything. Doubt 
comes by culture or by thoughtfulness; comes through the 
discernment that the field of knowledge is definitely separate 
from the field of imagination, and that the process of knowl- 
edge is a process by examination and proof. Moreover, in 
the times of ignorance religion had no choice but to believe ; 
it could not doubt if it would; it must take the resting- 


place that was offered, for there was no other; as a land- 
6 
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bird essaying too far a flight at sea might fold its wing and 
rest upon the summit of a vessel’s mast. Its true home is 
better than that; its nest in the tree-top securely held by 
branch and bole to Nature’s own stability ; but better for it 
than nothing is the wavering mast-head while it shall recover 
strength for farther flight. 

Doubt came in when doubt was due; when there was at 
length something other than imagination for religion to rest 
upon; when knowledge had increased and the things that 
are made began to be understood. Then it gradually became 
apparent not only that things until then imagined to be true 
were not true, but also that there was in other things a solid 
basis for religious sentiment and emotion. The great transi- 
tion of religion was then effected, from conjecture to fact, 
from things fancied to things proved; not in all minds; by 
no means with the general consent; the old delusion is still 
held to in many quarters. But a forward movement of this 
sort is truly effected once for all while yet it carries but few 
minds with it. Religion has been effectually dislodged from 
that insecure resting-place at the mast-head of imagination,— 
of imagination floating “all at sea,” and has, at least, begun 
to build for itself a nest in the tree of life, the tree of living 
which, if it is not the tree of knowledge, is, at any rate, in 
the same orchard, growing in the same way, rooted in the 
same way to Nature, and reaching in the same way towards 
the heavens. 

As regards social, progress, however, and the complete 
correction of those falsifications of religion which I have 
described, it is not enough that this transition should have 
been effected; it is needful, further, that the people should 
find it out. Unconsciously they are now committing a grave 
anachronism. They still rest their religion on foundations 
long since discovered to be insecure. Those foundations 
were, in their day, better than none; we believe they are 
still better than none to-day; for a false religion is religion 
still, and is in some ways profitable. But when old founda- 
tions are discovered to be weak they should be abandoned. 
The very essence of progress consists in leaving some things 
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behind, and pressing forward to better things. In times of 
ignorance, ignorant methods are justified by the fact that no 
others are possible. But to cling still to the old ark, after 
the deluge of ignorance has subsided and disclosed to view 
not merely isolated mountain-peaks of truth, where the few 
giants are scaling the heavens, but even wide-spreading 
plains and valleys, irrigated and made fruitful by streams of 
knowledge descending from those mountain tops,— that is, to 
be less intelligent than the dove in the story, who, as soon 
as it found a better resting-place, abandoned the ark and 
returned not thither again. To cling still to the ark of 
imagination when science, the ark of God, invites us to build 
upon the solid ground of reason, is, to say the least, a grave 
anachronism. 

It is needful still that the people should discover what 
transition of religion has taken place, and be prepared to 
acknowledge cordially its beautiful significance. And just 
here the influence of scientific study is felt, preparing the 
popular mind for the discovery. Yes; that scientific study 
which it was apprehended might alienate from religion the 
minds of men, by diverting their attention to things outside 
of consciousness, does, in effect, save religion, brings her into 
actual relation with things as they are, and gives her a footing 
among substantial facts. And it effects this through the pre- 
cise result that has been especially deprecated: it does divert 
the attention of men to things outside of consciousness; and 
that is to say, from spiritual gyration to the visible creation ; 
from inward “exercise” to outward sacrifice; from things 
framed by irresponsible imagination to the understanding of 
the things that are made. 

More specifically, science effects this salutary rationalizing 
of religion in two very definite ways which may be briefly 
described: — 

(1) In the first place, it exhibits the liability of human 
judgment to error; and in that way inculcates docility. Its 
whole course through history has been marked by cast-off 
systems, notions, conjectures, which it had once cherished. 
The mind that is in the slightest degree familiarized with 
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that study must be naturally obstinate that will not learn 
from it the fallibility of the human mind, and by inference 
the vanity, the absurdity of dogmatic finalities in the sphere 
of religion. One specific result, then, of scientific study is, 
docility, teachableness. 

(2) In the second place, scientific study teaches sincerity. 
The method of science is rigorous; its progress depends 
absolutely on fidelity to established principles ; it permits no 
coquetting, no flirting with baseless conjecture, no pandering 
to personal preference, no truckling to popular opinion, no 
insincerity. It must be truthful altogether. It cannot put 
one foot forward unless the other is ona sure foundation. It 
is under an imperious necessity to pay unfaltering homage 
to fact, and to employ in its researches a veracity equal to 
that of Nature herself. And so it teaches sincerity. 

Docility and sincerity! What a boon to religion if the 
great mass of believers could become, through scientific 
study, or in any other way, teachable, willing to learn, will- 
ing to hear proof and to yield to proof! And how would 
the religious regeneration of society be hastened if only all 
persons who have to do with religion in pulpit and pew 
could, for but six short months, be imbued with the sincerity 
that must be practised in scientific study ! 

Docility and sincerity! Religion needs them both for the 
putting on of her might, and will owe them both, in no small 
measure, to scientific study, to that prevalence of scientific 
study which has been by some deplored in the name of 
religion. 

These are, however, but minor details of a large aggregate 
of influences which the study of science brings to the re- 
inforcement of religion. Other details might be mentioned ; 
but the noteworthy fact under this whole subject is the 
mighty stream of tendency opened by the transfer of relig- 
ion from regions of imagination to regions of perception and 
reasoning. When Lucretius spoke of “human life” as 
“shamefully grovelling upon earth, crushed down under the 
weight of religion, who showed her face from heaven frown- 
ing upon mortals from on high with awful: aspect,” then 
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religion had not yet descended from the clouds to take her 
place as a rational presence among rational beings. And 
when, in the same connection, he rejoiced with a certain 
derisive glee that “a man of Greece” — meaning Epicurus— 
had withstood her openly, and through his scientific discov- 
eries “religion is put beneath our feet and trampled upon in 
its turn,” he not only declared, then at the outset, the irre- 
pressible conflict between science rational and religion 
irrational, but he showed what must inevitably have been 
the fate of religion, sooner or later, were not she herself 
essentially modified through the increasing knowledge of 
“things that are made.” Reason must have finally trampled 
her under foot with grim satisfaction as a fallen tyrant; 
but, happily, science compels religion to be rational, and so 
continues her career. Religion does not abdicate, and avoids 
revolution by accepting the new conditions. She makes 
concessions, with reluctance, to the demands of scientific 
thought, and finds her throne more securely established than 
before. Science has not placed religion, as Lucretius antici- 
pated, under the feet of men, but has put a sure basis 
beneath her sovereignty. This, at least, is the consumma- 
tion towards which we are now moving forward. 

It is a fact full of bright promise for the future of society 
that religion not only accepts the support that science prof- 
fers, but also is learning from science its true application 
among secular affairs,— how to come in healing contact with 
the common concerns of common experience ; how to engage 
itself with the facts of life as history offers them and from 
year to year repeats them; with the inequalities of human 
conditions; with want; with wealth; with crime; with diffi- 
cult social problems; with all that pertains to secular life. 
It need not be feared that religion will lose her sacredness 
by thus becoming practically useful; or that in going to 
school to science she will lose the tender and gentle graces 
which distinguish her. Science may become her school- 
master, yes, “ to bring her to Christ’; but she remains as she 
was, a child of the soul. 

C. W. Buck. 
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Time was when such a book as this would have been very 
startling to the average Christian consciousness ; when the 
author would have been esteemed appallingly heretical, and 
have, suffered the extremest penalties of ecclesiastical dis- 
pleasure. Fortunately at such a time the book was an 
impossibility. It could not have been written a century, nor 
even fifty years ago. It has come in the fulness of time; 
and, coming, it has found us so much hardened by repeated 
shocks to our conventional ideas of the Bible, that even the 
most orthodox among us will take it very quietly. What- 
ever be the value of its methods and conclusions, it is cer- 
tainly a very interesting book, and, apparently, an excellent 
translation, because it does not read as if it were a transla- 
tion at all, but like a book originally written in an admira- 
ble English style. To the work of Goldziher, Mr. Martineau 
has added two essays by Professor H. Steinthal, of Berlin, 
confirmatory of Goldziher’s principles and results. These 
were written fifteen years ago, and were the earliest attempts 
to apply the principles of comparative mythology, as laid 
down by Kuhn and Max Miiller, to the Old Testament. 
They deal respectively with the legend of Prometheus and 
the legend of Samson. That of Prometheus he finds synony- 
mous with the myth of Moses bringing water from the rock, 
—a myth long antecedent to the myth which represents 
him bringing down the word of God. Moses struck water 
out of the rock with his staff. The staff is the lightning, 
the rock the cloud, the water the rain. Before this is 
scouted, the essay of Professor Steinthal should be read. 
But the legend of Samson lends itself even more easily to 
mythical interpretation. All the particulars of the legend 
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fit into the conception of Samson as a solar hero with sur- 
prising deftness. He is the Hebrew Hercules. 

But our main concern is not with Steinthal, but with 
Goldziher, who, acting upon Steinthal’s hint, has elaborated a 
very careful and comprehensive doctrine of Hebrew mythol- 
ogy. Into the region of linguistic niceties I cannot follow 
him. It is for those who can to say whether in this region 
he is critical or fanciful. But much that he has written can 
be understood by any one who has been a careful reader of 
Miiller and Cox and other students of comparative mythol- 
ogy. Within these limits, he impresses me as treading very 
cautiously ; as one not easily deceived; never as one who 
has a theory to maintain and is determined to maintain it. 
His use of the word myth is in its narrowest signification. 
Myth is the mode of expressing the perception which man, 
at the earliest stage of his intellectual life, has of the opera- 
tions and phenomena of nature. Nowit has been denied 
that in this sense the myth is universal. The Hebrews, 
especially, have been declared to be a non-mythologizing 
people; and this not merely by the orthodox, but by the 
most radical critics. Thus Renan has written, “Les Sémites 
n’ont jamais eu de mythologie.” But this assertion only rests 
upon an arbitrary scheme of race-psychology invented by 
Renan himself, the substance of which is, that while the 
Aryans start from multiplicity, the Semites start from unity; 
and so the former create mythology, polytheism, science ; 
the latter monotheism, and have neither science nor mythol- 
ogy. This scheme of Renan’s did not wait to be demolished 
by Goldziher. Others have been before him and left little 
for him to do. 

A source of great confusion here has been the notion that 
all mythology has a religious character. But Goldziher 
distinguishes sharply between mythology and religion. The 
attention of primitive man was engrossed by objects of 
sensuous perception,—the changes of light and darkness, 
rain and sunshine, and all that accompanies these changes. 
The myth is what he spoke concerning these. In the natu- 
ral order, religion always rises out of the materials of 
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mythology, and then finds its historical task to be to work 
itself upward into independence. To sever itself wholly 
from mythology and unite itself with the scientific conscious- 
ness is the final problem of religion which is now being 
worked out. The transition from mythology to religion is 
best illustrated by the dualism of Iran. The conflict of good 
and evil is a religious myth developed from the conflict of 
light and darkness,— the myth pure and simple. 

The sources from which a knowledge of Hebrew mythol- 
ogy must be drawn are, first of all, the legends contained in 
Genesis and the book of Judges. Not that the myths exist 
in these legends in their original forms. They are overlaid 
at almost every step with national and theological improve- 
ments, but not often so thickly but that the original ele- 
ments can be laid bare. But these elements are found in 
combination not only with later legendary matter, but with 
genuine history. Historic characters are clothed with myth- 
ical conceptions. It is so with Moses and David and Elijah, 
and even Alexander the Great. But the inverse of this is 
also to be noted. Persons and events really historical have 
sometimes taken on a set of purely mythical appellations. 
The language itself is another source of information, but 
easily capable of misleading the unwary, so frequently does 
the mythical language of one period survive in a much 
later period as the language of poetry and illustration. 
Steinthal, in his essay on Samson, flatters himself he knows 
the particle by which was expressed the greatest revolution 
ever experienced in the development of the human mind. 
It is the particle “as” in such expressions as “and he [the 
sun] is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber.” A 
still further source of information is the Rabbinical Agédd@. 
This collection of stories preserves in many instances mythi- 
cal characteristics of the Old Testament,—stories which 
have been lost in the Bible. 

Having indicated the sources of our knowledge, Professor 
Goldziher proceeds to indicate the method of investigation. 
How is the original myth to be discovered under the mass of 
later national and theological legendary matter that has been 
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imposed upon it? First, by certain psychological tests. 
The mythologizing habit goes along with a certain stage of 
psychological development. At this stage all prominent 
natural objects and phenomena have a variety of appella- 
tions. Later, these appellations become. proper names of 
mythical fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters; loving 
and hating; fighting with and devouring each other. An- 
other characteristic of this psychological stage is the pre- 
dominance of ideas of space and of motion in space. The 
discrimination of events in temporal sequence marks a later 
stage of growth. Wherever, then, we find the notions of 
time feebly presented, we know that we are in the earlier 
stages of mythology. And wherever we find the temporal 
succession of phenomena treated as important, we may know 
that the myth in which such a trait inheres is far advanced 
from its original form. But there are historic as well as 
psychological factors that enter into the development of 
myths. All social and national changes of an important 
nature are reflected in the myths of a people, and must be 
considered if the development of myths is to be understood. 
To these psychological and historical factors a linguistic one 
is added. At every stage of the investigation the science of 
language throws a flood of light upon it. 

These preliminary considerations, to which any brief com- 
pendium would do injustice, are followed by a chapter (IV.) 
upon “ Nomadism and Agriculture,” which introduces us at 
once to some of the results which have been reached by 
Professor Goldziher from the sources and in accordance 
with the methods of investigation which he has indicated in 
the preceding chapters. We are here dealing with the 
myth in its own proper forms before it has been transformed 
into legend, saga, fable, or religion. As nomadism always 
precedes agriculture, so, wherever we encounter a nomadic 
myth we know that it is of earlier origin than the agricultu- 
ral myths of the same people. But how distinguish between 
a nomadic and an agricultural myth? Easily enough, seeing 
that the nomad always recognizes the starry heavens and the 


moon, the evening and the night, as his friends and pro- 
7 
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tectors; while the agriculturist regards the sun with its 
warmth and brightness, the clear and shining day, as the 
guardian of his labors. So, then, wherever the myth takes 
sides with the night against the day, in the representations 
of their conflict which are constantly recurring, we may 
know that we have a nomadic myth, and where it takes 
sides with the day against the night, we may know that the 
myth is agricultural. Prof. Goldziher quotes from Wetzstein 


a caravan song which celebrates the night in true nomadic 
fashion : — 


*O, how journey we, while dew is scattered out, 

And desert-dust bedecks the lips of sumpter beasts! 

O, how journey we, while townsmen sleep 

With limbs involved in coverlets! ” 
Everywhere the nomad represents the night as conquering ; 
or, if it is overcome, he gives a tragic coloring to its fall. 
He sympathizes with it, and not with the power which 
conquers it. With the agriculturist, just the reverse is 
true. Here it is the defeat of the sun-bright heaven that is 
lamented. The fallen Samson is a tragical figure. His 
myth is, therefore, agricultural. It is astonishing how much 
light this single antithesis of the nomad and the agricultur- 
ist throws upon different passages in the Old Testament. 
The nomad reckons time by nights. In his conceptions, the 
night has priority of the day. Hence, “The evening and 
the morning were the first day,” —a true nomadic theory. 
Again, lunar chronology is thoroughly nomadic; our present 
reckoning by months a true survival of the customs of our 
nomadic ancestors. Lunar chronology everywhere precedes 
solar. This marks the advent of the agriculturist. The 
Hebrew conception of the world, like the Arabic, tends to a 
glorification of the nomadic life. In the last stage of their 
national development, the Hebrews represent agriculture 
imposed by God on fallen humanity. The great heroes and 
favorites are always shepherds,— Abel, Jacob, Moses, and 
David. Cain is an agriculturist. Therefore in a nomadic 
legend his offering is rejected. But before Cain and Abel 
were the dramatis persone of a legend they were figures in 
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a solar myth, their conflict representing the conflict of the 
day and night, and the conquest of the latter (Abel) by the 
former (Cain), so that in the original myth, as in the later 
legend, Abel is the nomadic hero. 

Professor Goldziher’s fifth chapter, the longest in his book, 
treats of the principal characters of the Hebrew mythology. 
These are none other than the principal characters of its 
national and heroic legends in a more primitive form of their 
development. Abr-rim, the High Father, with the innumer- 
able host of his descendants, is, perhaps, the most prominent 
figure in the early myth as in the later legend. Not merely 
does the derivative force of the name prove him to bea 
nomadic representative of the nightly or rainy sky, but his 
relations with other characters all betray a mythical founda- 
tion. Isaac the Laugher, or the smiling one, is the smiling day. 
His sacrifice by Abram in its original form was the destruc- 
tion of the evening glow by the oncoming night. The story 
of Jephthah and his daughter is the opposite, or agricultural, 
form of the same antithesis. Jephthah is the opener, — 
opener of the womb of night, the first born. “The sun sacri- 
fices his own daughter. In the evening the sunset-sky is 
born from the lap of the sun; and in the morning, when in 
place of the red sunrise, the hot mid-day sun comes forth, 
Jephthah has killed his own daughter and she is gone.” At 
the mythical stage Jacob dies only to come to life again. 
He marries Rebekah. This, according to Tiele, is the union 
of the sun with the fruitful earth. We hear of him as old 
and blind, “ with weakened eyes,” fit symbols of the declin- 
ing day. The battle of the day and night is frequently 
represented as a strife between brothers! So the strife 
between Cain and Abel, before it was a nomadic legend, was 
a nomadic myth, in which, though Cain destroys Abel, our 
sympathies are all enlisted on the side of Abel, the dark sky. 
Abel is identical with Jabal, and Cain with Tubal-Cain. 
Cain is the same mythological figure as the Greek Hephaes- 
tus and the Roman Vulcan. Sarah, the wife of Abram, the 
queen of heaven, is the moon. She is jealous of Hagar. 
But Hagar is only one of the mythical names of the sun in a 
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feminine form,— the flying one related to the Arabic hejira. 
The vagabond Cain is another representation of the moving 
sun. Asher still is another, with Ashera, the moon, its 
feminine consort. Dan and Dinah are only another sun and 
moon, like Asher and Ashera. The amorous contest of 
Ydsé@ph and Zalichi is the conflict of the sunshine with the 
rainy sky. 

A notable fact is that mythical children are frequently 
only repetitions of their parents. Among Cain’s descendants 
only solar heroes are found. Enoch is another “ opener.” 
His three hundred and sixty-five years do not need Professor 
Goldziher to explain them as the days of a solar year. 
Lamech is another solar son of Cain; another day that 
murders its own child,—the night. Noah is a hero of 
the legend of civilization; but where he uncovers himself 
he is a solar hero uncovered from the night. The hairiness 
of Esau and the long hair of Samson are true solar charac- 
teristics, as Professor Goldziher amply shows by citations 
from other systems of mythology. The weak eyes of Leah, 
like those of Isaac, indicate the setting sun. Rachel is the 
cloudy heaven; Joseph, her son, the multiplying rain; his 
bow, the rainbow. Mythical wives, as Jacob’s, are homoge- 
neous with the husbands,—concubines of an opposing 
nature. The most of Jacob’s sons reveal a mythical charac- 
ter. Lot is a designation of the covering night. His daugh- 
ter’s fearful crime is nothing but the melting of the evening 
glow into the later darkness. This is but one of many 
revolting tales which the science of mythology banishes 
from the world of fact to the sphere of the imagination. 

Thus barely stated, I can easily conceive that these inter- 
pretations will seem to many of my readers fanciful in the 
extreme. But as they are set forth by Professor Goldziher, 
and established by a wealth of illustration drawn from 
various sources of comparative mythology, they carry with 
them an impression of reasonableness which it is not easy to 
resist. But why should any one care to resist them? Wel- 
come to every testimony that restores the Bible and the 
Hebrew mind to their legitimate standing in the fraternity 
of natural developments ! 
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The sixth chapter treats of “The Myth of Civilization and 
the First Shapings of Hebrew Religion.” The myth of 
civilization is the answer of the agriculturist to the question, 
Whence came the arts of farming and building, of social law 
and order? The heroes of this myth are always solar. Con- 
spicuous examples are Apollo, Romulus, and the Persian 
Jemshid. Even in the Japanese myth of civilization all the 
heroes are solar. In the Hebrew circle, Adam, the founder 
of the race, identical with Edom, is a solar hero. His name, 
“the Red,” at once identifies him as such. Eve, the revolv- 
ing, is a feminine form of the same idea. Noah, the second 
progenitor of the human race, is likewise a solar figure. 
Cain, the agriculturist, and, as his name indicates, “the 
smith,” is another. Edom, the original name of Jacob’s 
brother, another. The name of Cain is evidently thrown 
back from the myth of civilization upon the original foe of 
Abel. Edom becomes Esau in the later myth. There are 
many changes of this sort, but they are seldom arbitrary. 
A careful eye can find the law which governs them. 

Professor Goldziher is unable to regard religion as congen- 
ital with man. It is everywhere developed from an ante- 
cedent mythical condition, where the myth only attempts to 
account for the differences of day and night, storm and 
brightness, or of nomadism and agriculture, a wandering and 
a settled life. When this lower condition is exhausted, the 
names which it has generated lose their meaning. Then, by 
some process of natural selection, some one or two are 
fastened on to designate the sun, the moon, and other nat- 
ural objects and phenomena. The others become individual- 
ized,— the names of heroes and gods. The earliest religion 
of the Hebrews was a veneration of the sky, the clouds, the 
rain. Their pillars of cloud and fire indicate this; their 
worship of the serpent in the desert. They arrived at relig- 
ion while still in their nomadic state. Professor Goldziher 
finds reason ‘to believe that Abram, Isaac, and Jacob were 
gods of the nomadic Hebrews ere they became ancestors of 
the more civilized. Why they did not retain their theologi- 
cal character, but became national heroes, is set forth in the 
following chapter. 
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Nomadism ceased for the Hebrews when they established 
themselves on the west bank of the Jordan. Here, properly, 
begins their history. The conquest of Canaan was the great 
turning-point in their life. Heretofore, while wandering in 
the desert, they had worshipped those beneficent powers 
which were most favorable to their nomadic life. Now, in 
the natural order, the solar figures conquering the storm and 
darkness would become the favorites in their mythology. 
But by the conquest of Canaan they came in contact with a 
people more intellectual and more highly civilized than 
themselves. ‘The conquered became conquerors by force of 
their superior intelligence and culture. They subjected the 
Hebrew mind to theirs. They imposed their religious ideas 
on their conquerors. In this way the natural development 
of Hebrew mythology was arrested. “The Hebrews did not 
possess sufficient resistant force of mind to work the solar 
elements of their own myth into a religion suitable to an 
agricultural people, and had no strength to repel the 
Canaanitish solar myth.” With the general Canaanitish 
notions of religion, they accepted the attendant forms and 
institutions,— temples, high places, sacred woods and trees, 
human sacrifices, and so on. Not only religious but social 
arrangements were borrowed. The Hebrew judges were a 
Canaanitish contribution. Hebrew kingship was another. 

The heroes of the nomadic myth, arrested by a foreign 
genius on their way to deification, were now taken up by the 
growing national self-consciousness, and made heroic Ances- 
tors. ‘The development of this self-consciousness of the 
nation always plays a prominent part in the history of the 
myth. Here, as elsewhere, the myth became history. The 
details of this process are traced by Professor Goldziher in 
an exceedingly interesting and convincing manner. The 
entire mythology of the people assumed a national character. 
Thus it revenged itself upon the enemies to whose religion 
and culture it was compelled to succumb. 

The next step in the development of the Hebrews was the 
rise of monotheism. In regard to the general relation of 
monotheism to polytheism, Professor Goldziher contributes 
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a few pages of admirable discussion. With the Hebrews the 
development of the former from the latter was very gradual, 
and went through many phases. The rise of a monarchical 
form of government was one of the most potent factors that 
assisted it. The name Jevohah, or “ Jahveh,” was a product 
of the aroused sentiment of nationality impatient of the 
names which had been borrowed from the Canaanitish 
peoples. But at first it was*only another name for the same 
idea that was conveyed by the name Eloéhim. And here 
began the theocratic system,—a league between religious 
and national ideas. The heroic Ancestors without losing 
their national character became pious servants of Jehovah. 
A little later, the separation of the Northern from the 
Southern tribes brought about a differentiation of the myths; 
the Northern tribes, as less theocratic, clinging more fondly to 
the more secular and patriotic elements; the Southern to 
the more theocratic, and developing these still further. 

In Chapter IX., Professor Goldziher treats of “ Prophetism 
and the Jahveh Religion.” The function of the prophets 
has nowhere met with a more generous appreciation. The 
prophets did not invent the name of Jahveh any more than 
Mohammed invented the name of Allah. But what the 
epileptic huckster of Mecca did for the name Allah, that the 
prophets did for the name Jehovah. They made it the 
symbol and rallying cry of a new idea and a new order. 
They were the purest and most ideal representatives of 
national individuality and independence. 

In his concluding chapter, Professor Goldziher treats of 
the Hebrew myth in the Babylonian Captivity. The influ- 
ence here was not to transform, but to make positive addi- 
tions to the native stock. Among these was the Deluge; 
another was the Garden of Eden; still another is the Tower 
of Babel. The Iranian origin of these conceptions is made 
good, it seems to me, without forced construction. 

And with these considerations, Professor Goldziher brings 
his studies of Hebrew mythology to an end. I have found 
them very interesting and convincing, but am sensible that 
I have brought together here only a beggarly array out of 
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the multitudes of all his arguments and illustrations. On 
special points he may have gone astray, but in the main I 
cannot help thinking that the truth is on his side. If it is, 
biblical studies are even more complicated than we have 
supposed ; and the use of the Bible as a text-book in secular 
or Sunday-schools is made a still more doubtful matter. If 
it is, one more step has been taken to restore the Bible to 
the great confraternity of universal Scripture, wherein, how- 
ever human, it shall be no less divine than ever, if we may 
dare believe that the Eternal hides in every atom and event, 
and, most of all, in every human soul. 

JoHN W. CHADWICK. 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY.* 
II. 


The subjects which engrossed Arnold’s thought most 
deeply, and which he treated with the greatest fulness, 
were the relations and nature of Church and State, trac- 
tarianism, dissent, and the interpretation of Scripture. His 
work in the first of these fields, incomplete as it was, I can 
but think will be regarded as his most important work; and 
though any adequate presentation of his views in brief space 
is quite impossible, some statement of them is necessary, 
and the more so because they will be found to be the key to 
his position in relation to the Oxford movement, and to 
every question of Church reform. Amidst some common- 
place notes on Paul and Chrysostom, written as early as 
1818, while he was yet a student at Oxford, we stumble 
upon a statement, complete as far as it goes, of his subse- 
quent doctrine of the identity of Church and State. In 
1827, he writes: “I have long had in my mind a work on 
Christian politics, or the application of the gospel to the 
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state of man as a citizen, in which the whole question of a 
religious establishment, and of the education proper for 
Christian members of a Christian commonwealth would 
naturally find a place.” At the same time he says, in a 
letter to Dr. Whateley: “What say you to a work on 
xodvrex, in the old Greek sense of the word, in which I should 
try to apply the principles of the gospel to the legislation 
and administration of a State? It would begin with a 
simple statement of the rédoc of man according to Chris- 
tianity, and then would go on to show how the knowledge 
of this ré%or would affect all our views of national wealth, 
and the whole question of political economy; and also our 
‘practice with regard to wars, oaths, and various other relics 
of -the orocyeia rov xéouov.” This work was never completed ; 
but from fragmentary essays and discussions in addresses 
and letters we are able to infer what its scope and character 
would have been. 

His belief was, “that the object of the State and the 
Church was alike the highest welfare of man; and that, as 
the State could not accomplish this unless it acted with the 
wisdom and goodness of the Church, nor the Church, unless 
it was invested with the sovereign power of the State,— the 
State and the Church in their ideal form were not two 
societies, but one; and that it is only in proportion as this 
identity is realized in each particular country, that man’s 
perfection and God’s glory can be established on earth.” “I 
want to know,” he says, “what principles and objects a 
Christian State can have, if it be really Christian, more or 
less than those of the Church. In whatever degree it differs 
from the Church, it becomes, I think, in that exact propor- 
tion unchristian.” The true end of the Church he main- 
tained to be the putting down of moral evil. With the 
notion of a perfect Church, it is utterly inconsistent to take 
“any part or parts of human life out of its control, by a pre- 
tended distinction between spiritual things and secular; a 
distinction utterly without foundation, for in one sense all 
things are secular, for they are done in time and on earth; 
in another, all things are spiritual, for they affect us morally 

. 
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either for the better or the worse, and so tend to make our 
spirits fitter for the society of God or of his enemies. The 
division rests entirely on principles of heathenism, and tends 
to make Christianity, like the religions of the Old World, 
not a sovereign discipline for every part and act of life, but 
a system for communicating certain abstract truths, and for 
the performance of certain visible rites and ceremonies.” 
“Of course,” he says in another place, “if the object of the 
State be merely, as Warburton represents it, the protection 
of men’s bodies and goods, then the ideas of Church and 
State are necessarily distinct. And the same conclusion 
follows also if we hold that the object of a Church, either 
solely or principally, is to perform certain external cere- 
monies, or to teach certain abstract opinions. But these are 
the notions of sensualism on the one hand and of priest- 
craft on the other,— not of true philosophy and Christianity. 
The State has a far nobler end than the care of men’s bodies 
and goods; the Church has a far nobler end than the per- 
formance of ritual services, or the inculeating abstract 
dogmas; the end of both is the highest happiness of man ; 
and this must be his moral happiness.” 

“ The true object of the State, which the old philosophers 
distinctly recognized, and labored to carry into effect, has 
been, as we know, continually lost sight of through the evil 
passions of men; insomuch that government has come to be 
regarded as a mere necessary evil, an encroachment upon 
individual liberty not to be desired but endured; and of 
which the smallest possible dose, so to speak, is the most 
desirable. And the Church, through the same evil nature 
of man working in this instance by the system of priestcraft, 
has so fallen short of its true object, and so turned aside 
after a false one, that it too has been regarded as an enemy 
to man’s happiness, and the most perfect school of all truth 
and goodness has been branded as the source of superstition 
and of folly. 

“If the object of the State and that of the Church be 
always an intention identical; and if in a Christian State it 
is really identical; that is, the Christian State and the 
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Church have precisely the same notions of man’s moral 
happiness; and if the State by virtue of iis sovereign power 
can control men more effectually than any less sovereign 
society ; if, again, they have neither of them of necessity a 
distinct external form, which cannot be made to assimilate 
to that of the other, then the two institutions may be 
identical ; and that common object which both pursue will 
then be pursued most effectually when they are identical ; 
i. e., When the State is Christian, or, to express the same 
thing in other words, when the Church is sovereign.” 

“T look to the full development of the Christian Church,” 
he wrote again, “in its perfect form, as the kingdom of God, 
for the most effective removal of all evil, and promotion of 
all good; and I can understand no perfect Church, or per- 
fect State without their blending into one in this ultimate 
form. I believe, further, that our fathers at the Reforma- 
tion stumbled accidentally, or rather were led unconsciously 
by God’s providence, to the declaration of the great princi- 
ple of this system,— the doctrine of the King’s supremacy ; 
which is, in fact, no other than an assertion of the supremacy 
of the Church or Christian society over the clergy, and a 
denial of that which I hold to be one of the most mischievous 
falsehoods ever broached,—that the government of the 
Christian Church is vested by divine right in the clergy, and 
that the close corporation of bishops and presbyters — 
whether one or more, makes no difference —is and ever 
ought to be the representative of the Christian Church. 
Holding this doctrine as the very corner-stone of all my 
political belief, I am equally opposed to Popery, High 
Churchism, and the claims of the Scotch Presbyteries, on 
the one hand, and to all the independents and advocates of 
the separation, as they call it, of Church and State, on the 
other; the first setting up a priesthood in the place of the 
Church, and the other lowering necessarily the objects of 
law and government, and reducing them to a mere system of 
police, while they profess to wish to make the Church 
purer.” 

“The State in a Christian country is the Church, and 
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therefore has much to do with religion.” “The Church, as 
such, has no divinely appointed government,” — these two 
brief declarations of his own may be considered the corner- 
stones of his system. Of course he was immediately brought 
face to face with the question of Dissent and with the High 
Churchism which contends that the Church has a distinct 
external form, a divine, unalterable polity. 

Dissent he regarded as a grave evil, as dividing and weak- 
ening men’s efforts to improve society; its general cause, 
the inveterate mistaking of the nature of Christian union, 
and its particular cause in England the imperfect constitu- 
tion of the Established Church; its remedy, the enlarge- 
ment of that constitution. At the very outset a great ques- 
tion is involved, What are the political rights of individu- 
als? “ 4 gainst society,” he answers, “they have no political 
rights wha.ver, and their belonging to society or not is a 
matter not of their own choice, but determined for them by 
their being born and bred members of it.” “Citizenship 
implies much more than lecal neighborhood, or an inter- 
course of buying and selling; it is an agreement in the high- 
est feelings and principles of our nature.” What those 
principles are every society has the unquestionable right to 
determine for itself, as also what institutions to establish for 
giving them efficiency. And in the case in point, “if the 
dissenters be a small minority, and the members of the 
establishment conscientiously believe that the full rights of 
citizenship cannot be granted to them, although their exclu- 
sion may be unwise, and betray a narrow and unsocial spirit, 
yet it may not be called unjust. The right of society to 
judge for itself, in such a case, cannot be questioned; and 
individuals can plead no political rights in opposition to 
society. But the case is wholly altered when, instead of a 
small minority, they become a substantive part of the whole 
nation,—in numbers, in wealth, and in intelligence and 
moral qualifications. It is then no longer society on one 
side, and a few individuals on the other, but society divided 
against itself.” To this complexion he clearly saw England 
had come, and that a long maintenance of the status quo 
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would be impossible. It is absurd, he said, to suppose that 
the mischief can be remedied without an enlargement of the 
present ecclesiastical constitution. “Ido not see how any 
man can avoid the impression that dissent cannot exist 
much longer in this country as it does now; either it must 
be comprehended within the Church, or it will cease in 
another way,— by there being no Establishment left to dis- 
sent from.” He acknowledged that everything seemed tend- 
ing towards this last result; but he acknowledged it with 
the deepest sadness. It means, he said, “the public renounc- 
ing of our allegiance to God; for, without an Establishment, 
although it may happen that the majority of Englishmen 
may still be Christians, yet England will not be a Christian 
nation; its government will be no Christian government ; 
we shall be wholly a kingdom of the world, and ruled 
according to none but worldly principles. In such a State 
the establishment of paganism would be an absolute bless- 
ing; anything would be better than a national society, 
formed for no higher than physical ends; to enable men to 
eat, drink, and live luxuriously; acknowledging no power 
greater than its own, and, by consequence, no law higher 
than its own municipal enactments. Let a few generations 
pass over in such a State, and the missionary who should 
preach the worship of Ceres, or set up an oracle of Apollo, 
or teach the people to kindle the eternal fire of Vesta on the 
common altar-hearth of their country, would be to that 
degraded society as life from the dead.” This is a passage 
deserving special attention as declaring with feeling the 
ground so poorly understood by Americans generally, on 
which the Establishment is defended by broad-minded and 
philosophical English churchmen. It is animated by the 
same spirit that moved Wordsworth to cry, — 


“Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn.” 


The gravity of the situation and the imminénce of a catas- 
trophe were pressed upon him by every social subject with 
which he had to deal. “The question goes through the 
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whole frame of our society,” he wrote, discussing the matter 
of university reform: ‘ Nothing more reasonable than that 
national education should be in accordance with the national 
religion; nothing more noble or more wise in my judgment 
than the whole theory of the reformers on this point. But 
the Established Church is only the religion of a part of the 
nation, and there is the whole difficulty.” The extinguish- 
ment of dissent by persecution he knew to be as impossible 
as wicked. The true way he believed to be to extinguish it 
by comprehension ; in a word by establishing it. He believed 
that the great existing bodies of Dissenters should be raised 
to the same political status as the Church of England; that 
different forms of worship at different hours in the parish 
church should be allowed, and every means taken to secure 
equality; while at the same time so great enlargements and 
reforms should be made in the standards and forms of the 
Established Church as to give free scope for the greatest 
varieties of opinion and of active methods. How broad he 
would have made this comprehension may be inferred from 
his belief “that Christian unity and the perfection of Christ’s 
Church are independent of theological articles of opinion ; 
consisting in a certain moral state and moral and religious 
affections.” He was very sensible of the great debt England 
owed to the Dissenters. He cared more for many of their 
authors than for the great Church divines. “I have left off 
reading our divines,” he writes, “ because, as Pascal says of 
the Jesuits, if I had spent my time in reading them fully, I 
should have read a great many indifferent books.” He held 
John Bunyan to have been a man of incomparably greater 
genius than any of them, and thought that Milton treated 
the Church writers of his time with the feeling which they 
deserved. If dissent, as it exists in England, be a breach of 
unity, whose fault is it? he asks; and he finds the fault in 
the uniformity and strict formality which the Church had 
adopted. Her machinery was both stiff and feeble; while 
the Dissenters, free and unrestricted, could exercise their 
ministry as circumstances required. “High Churchmen,” 
he said, “ talk of the sin of schism as if they were not equally 
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guilty of it.’ He believed that when a constitution is 
destroyed it is because it ought to be destroyed; and that if 
a church tumbles, it is because it is rotten. 

Church reform was one of the earliest causes in which he 
enlisted himself. “The more I think of the matter,” he 
writes, “the more intense is my wonder at the language of 
admiration with which some men speak of the Church of 
England”; and he devoutly hopes to see burnt one day in 
the fire the hay and stubble with which she had overlaid the 
foundation. “ When I think of the Church,” he wrote in 
1839, “I could sit down and pine and die.” He was not 
satisfied with any measures “to patch up this hole or that,” 
but demanded that “the whole corrupt system” should be 
recast. “The High Church party,” he said, “idolize things 
as they are; the Evangelicals idolize the early reformers. 
Their notion at the best would be to carry into full effect the 
intentions of Cranmer and Ridley. Neither party are pre- 
pared to acknowledge that there is much more to be done 
than this.” ‘The true and grand idea of a church—that is, 
a society for the purpose of making men like Christ, earth 
like heaven, the kingdoms of the world the kingdom of 
Christ —is all lost; and men look upon it as ‘an institution 
for religious instruction and religious worship,’ thus robbing 
it of its life and universality, making it an affair of clergy, 
not of people ; of preaching and ceremonies, not of living; of 
Sundays and synagogues, instead of one of all days and all 
places, houses, streets, towns, and country.” In 1826, during 
his residence at Laleham, he first took hold of the matter in 
earnest, denouncing with unsparing severity, in the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review, the Church’s ritual unalterableness, 
her “ venerable rust,” her “ notorious spirit of Toryism,” the 
corrupt system of patronage, the spirit of exclusiveness, the 
unreality of the preaching, the foolish multiplicity of terms 
of conformity, the “Episcopalians of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles,” the indifference to popular education, the ill adaptation 
to poor and simple, and the hundred evils that cried so griev- 
ously. “Above all,” he concluded, “we wish to dispel that 
cloud of prejudice, which, on this question, besets the minds 
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of so large a portion, not of the clergy only, but of the gen- 
tlemen of England, to expose some of those parrot-like 
phrases, which, to the disgrace of human reason, so often 
bind men’s minds with a secret and sovereign charm. Such 
are the expressions which we so often hear of ‘the constitu- 
tion in Church and State’; of its ‘ venerable Establishment’ ; 
of its ‘heroic martyrs,’ its ‘ pious and learned reformers’; and 
of ‘the mild and tolerant spirit of its doctrines and its min- 
isters.’ We call these parrot-like phrases, because, as they 
are commonly used, they are all either untrue or irrelevant. 
‘The constitution in Church and State!’ Why, it is like 
the feet of the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which 
were made part of iron, and part of miry clay; the State 
strong and sound, gradually perfected by the care of succes- 
sive generations, carefully watched, and continually re- 
paired; the Church patched up in a hurry three hundred 
years ago, out of elements confessedly corrupted, and ever 
since allowed to subsist, unlooked to and unmended, as if, 
like the waters of the Thames, it would grow pure by the 
mere lapse of time.... The Church of England has no 
doubt had its ‘heroic martyrs’; but so has the Church of 
Rome; and so have all Christian communions; and besides, 
is it not a little preposterous to invoke the names of those 
who died in the cause of reformation, in aid of an argument 
that their example of reform should never be followed again ? 
It has had, too, ‘its pious and learned reformers’; and we 
wish that it would produce some more, equal in piety, and 
superior in judgment and enlightened views to those of the 
sixteenth century.” In 1833, in his famous pamphlet on 
the principles of Church reform, he went over all these 
points again in the most thorough manner, proposing many 
positive schemes for improvement. Everything which he 
lays down in this is so prudent and reasonable, that it is 
hard for us to understand the storm of abuse which it drew 
upon him. He owned himself that he was quite unprepared 
to find men so startled at principles which seemed to him as 
plain as light. But English Churchmen had been already 
maddened by his pamphlet on the Roman Catholic claims, 
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and his essay on inspiration, and only awaited a signal for 
the explosion of the fear and dislike which, as Dean Stanley 
says, discussing the event, “is almost sure to be inspired by 
the unwelcome presence of a man who has resolution to pro- 
pose, earnestness to attempt, and energy to effect, any great 
change, either in public opinion or in existing institutions.” 
Even his friend Dr. Hawkins, the Provost of Oriel, charged 
him with writing “ with haste, and without consideration, on 
subjects which he had not studied and did not understand, 
and which were not within his proper province.” “I regret 
exceedingly the use of this kind of language in Oxford,” 
Arnold sharply replied....“It so happens that the sub- 
ject of conformity, of communion, of the relations of Church 
and State, of Church government, etc., is one which I have 
studied more than any other which I could name... . If 
any respectable man of my own age chooses to attack my 
principles I am perfectly ready to meet him, and he shall 
see at any rate whether I have studied the question or no.” 


High Churchism, the pretension that the Church has a 
distinct external form, a divine, unalterable polity, is of 
course a principle directly opposed to Arnold’s whole scheme, 
and it was with this pretension that he had chiefly to con- 
tend. “Grant that there is a priesthood, that is, an order of 
men deriving their authority from God only, through the 
medium of one another, and you introduce at once into the 
relations of civil and religious society an element of perpet- 
ual disunion.” Believing with Rothe that the State and not 
the Church is the perfect form under which Christianity is 
to be developed, nothing could be more lamentable in his 
eyes than such a reaction as was the Oxford movement. 
There must be no imperium in imperio. “Even had the 
Christian ministers of religion been a priesthood, yet the 
example of the Israelites might teach us that Moses is 
greater than Aaron,—that he who rules God’s people to 
direct them in the ways of judgment, mercy, and truth, is 
greater than he who ministers at the altar. Much more are 
Christian rulers greater than the Christian clergy.” Con- 
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spicuous as were his efforts for justice to the Roman Catho- 
lics, and sore as was the persecution they earned him, no 
man saw more clearly that the hope of reconciliation be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants was vanity. ‘ The 
principles are eternally at variance,” and the opposition 
cannot end until Roman Catholicism itself ends. For Eng- 
lish High Churchism he had the same words. The system 
held the fundamental error of Romanism, without the merit 
of the Roman consistency. “The Roman Catholic system 
has the legs right in number,” he said. “Their notion of 
apostolical succession is accompanied by their belief in apos- 
tolical tradition. Thus according to them there is a knowl- 
edge entrusted to the successors of the apostles, which is not 
accessible but through their medium; the written word of 
God is not complete without the addition of the unwritten.” 
But “these persons, while maintaining the erroneous conclu- 
sions of the Roman Catholics, have at the same time denied 
the foundation from which alone they could be legitimately 
derived; betraying a mind not only unstartled by a false 
opinion, but incapable of examining the reasons on which 
it might claim to be received.” 

“Does our Lord,” he asks, “or do his Apostles, encourage 
the notion of salvation through the Church? Or would any 
human being ever collect such a notion from the Script- 
ures?” And he accounted the doctrines that the sacra- 
ments are essential means of grace, and that they have no 
virtue unless administered by regularly ordained clergymen, 
as the very roots of the superstitions which the article justly 
describes as “‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” 

“Has the king no authority to rule?” he asks, discussing 
the question of apostolic succession; “nay, does he not 
most truly rule by a divine right, because he derives his 
power from the law? So every man appointed by the law 
to minister in the Church, ministers by divine authority ; 
the voice of the law is as the voice of God.” He showed 
that the acknowledgment of the king’s ecclesiastical su- 
premacy made the doctrine of succession an absurd thing in 
the Church of England. “If there be no divinely appointed 
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succession for our kings and parliaments, who are the only 
supreme governors of the Church, it is impossible to suppose 
that such a succession can exist in the case of the clergy, 
who are subordinate ministers, with no independent power 
in the Church whatever.” “The mischief of the false 
Church notion,” he said, “ consists in its substitution of the 
idea of priesthood for that of government,” —for “the suc- 
cession has no meaning whatever if there be not a priest- 
hood.” He was indignant at the anxiety caused by the 
Catholic revival of the old story of the Nag’s Head conse- 
cration in order to impugn the validity of English ordina- 
tions. “It seems to me, that any man who believes that 
their validity would be shaken, if that story could be proved 
to be true, so far from being able to answer Roman Catholic 
arguments, is quite fit to be a Roman Catholic himself. Our 
ordinations are valid, because we preach Christ’s Gospel, 
and are appointed to our work by the law of our Church; 
and he who seeks another warrant for them, injures the 
cause of Protestantism far more than he can possibly serve 
it by establishing the fact of the regularity of the succes- 
sion.” He thanked Newman for pushing the doctrines of 
the succession, etc., to their legitimate consequences, and 
showing that no middle ground could be maintained ; “for 
really and truly the meaning of the succession is what one 
of the writers of the Tracts stated in one of the earliest of 
their numbers, ‘that no one otherwise appointed could be 
sure that he could give the people the real body of Christ.’” 
He said that all the moderate High Churchmen seemed to 
him unable either to perceive clearly what the essence of 
the doctrine is, or to express what they did perceive. 

“ But granting that all this notion of a priesthood, and of 
the power of the keys, and of apostolical succession, be an 
error,” he imagines some may urge, “still, is it not an amia- 
ble and an innocent one? Does it not encourage those feel- 
ings of reverence and humility which are undoubtedly moral 
qualities of the highest order, and which the tendency of 
our times is daily striving to diminish? It encourages 
them,” he answers, “as idolatry encourages piety; that is, it 
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first corrupts and degrades them, and then endangers their 
utter destruction by provoking the opposite feelings of 
human nature to a tremendous reaction.” 

The Newmanites themselves drew from him words more 
bitter than he ever used towards any other class or cause. 
** They are Roman Catholics at Oxford instead of at Oscott, 
—Roman Catholics signing the articles of a Protestant 
Church, and holding offices in its ministry. . . . They hate 
the Reformation; they hate the reformers.” “Some of the 
Oxford men now commonly revile Luther as a bold, bad 
man. How surely would they have reviled Paul! How 
zealously would they have joined in stoning Stephen! True 
children of those who slew the prophets, not the less so 
because they with idolatrous reverence build their sepul- 
chres.” “There is something almost ludicrous, if the matter 
were not too serious, in the way in which speaks of 
Calvin, and the best and ablest of his followers, and some of 
the great living writers of Germany, whom he must know, 
as of men laboring under a judicial blindness. ‘ This people 
who knoweth not the law,’ ¢. e., as interpreted by the tradi- 
tion and doctors of the Church, ‘are accursed.’ It is vain 
to argue with such men, only when they ascribe a judicial 
blindness to Calvin and Zwingle, or to Tholuck, Nitzsch, and 
Bunsen, one cannot but be reminded of those who ‘with 
lies made the heart of the righteous sad, whom God had not 
made sad,’ or of those who denied St. Paul’s apostleship and 
spirituality, because he was not one of the original twelve 
Apostles, and because he would not preach circumcision.” 
“These men would exclude John Bunyan and Mrs. Fry 
and John Howard from Christ’s Church, while they exalt 
the non-jurors into confessors, and Laud into a martyr!” 
The famous Hampden affair drew from him ‘an article so vio- 
lent that Dean Stanley judged it not best to reprint it with 
the other miscellaneous essays. I am glad to give a brief 
extract from it here, as the not too severe expression of 
righteous indignation at a persecution worthy only of the 
darkest days of medievalism. After rehearsing, in burning 
words, the history of the affair, and consoling himself with 
the reflection that the world has on the whole advanced, and 
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that the heresy of one period becomes the orthodox faith of 
another, he says: — 


The High Church party is made up of two elements; of the Hophni 
and Phineas school, on the one hand —the mere low, worldly clergy, care- 
less and grossly ignorant, — ministers not of the Gospel, but of the aris- 
tocracy, who belong to Christianity only from the accident of its being 
established by law; and of the formalist Judaizing fanatics, on the other 
hand, who have ever been the peculiar disgrace of the Church of Eng- 
land; for these High Church fanatics have imbibed, even of fanaticism 
itself, nothing but the folly and the virulence. Other fanatics have per- 
secuted, like the Romanists, in order to uphold a magnificent system, 
which, striking its roots deep, and stretching its branches wide, exercises 
a vast influence over the moral condition of man, and may almost excuse 
some extravagance of zeal in its behalf. Others again have been fanatics 
for freedom, and for what they deemed the due authority of God’s own 
word. They were violent against human ceremonies; they despised 
learning; they cast away the delicacies, and almost the humanities of 
society, for the sake of asserting two great principles, noble even in their 
exaggeration, — entire freedom towards man, and entire devotion towards 
God. But the fanaticism of the English High Churchman has been the 
fanaticism of mere foolery. A dress, a ritual, a name, a ceremony, a 
technical phraseology; the superstition of a priesthood, without its 
power ; the form of Episcopal government, without the substance; a sys- 
tem imperfect and paralyzed, not independent, not sovereign; afraid to 
cast off the subjection against which it is perpetually murmuring. Such 
are the objects of High Church fanaticism— objects so pitiful, that if 
gained ever so completely, they would make no man the wiser or the 
better; they would lead to no good, intellectual, moral, or spiritual; to 
no effect, social or religious, except to the changing of sense into silliness, 
and holiness of heart and life into formality and hypocrisy. 


He longed for some position at Oxford, that he might fight 
the evil on its own ground. “ My spirit of pugnaciousness 
would rejoice in fighting out the battle with the Judaizers, 
as it were in a saw-pit.” But there was no man whom the 
Judaizers were so careful to keep out of the saw-pit, and 
they succeeded almost to the last. 

Arnold did not depreciate Episcopacy; but he showed 
that, “like ordinary civil offices, its identity depends on its 
continuing to exercise an equal influence on the body con- 
nected with it.” “To imagine that any one form was 
intended by the Apostles to be binding upon all Christians, 
in all times and in all countries, seems to me to betray equal 
ignorance of the spirit of Christianity, and of the nature 
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and ends of government.” “Till the growth of the Italian 
republics, in the middle ages, Christians had, with hardly a 
single exception, lived from the beginning of the Gospel 
under monarchical governments. Is this an argument that 
no other form is consistent with Christianity?” Such a plea 
has indeed been not uncommon. “ Thus the simple fact of 
the existence of Episcopacy amongst the early Christians is 
pleaded as an example for Christians now, whereas it is in 
fact no example at all; first, because it remains to be proved 
whether so much of the institution as it is proposed to per- 
petuate was its essence, or only an accidental adjunct; sec- 
ondly, because the circumstances of the two cases are differ- 
ent, and there are reasons why Episcopacy should have been 
universally adopted, de facto, then, which by no means prove 
that it must be adopted, de jure, now and forever.” 


It remains for us to notice Arnold’s view of inspiration 
and method of scriptural interpretation. In this depart- 
ment of thought he was the pioneer for the English Church 
of principles now so common that men forget who first pro- 
claimed them,—though he himself was greatly influenced 
by Tholuck, and especially by Bunsen. His principles were 
of very gradual growth, and it is curious to read that one of 
the most elaborate of his early sermons, a sermon intended 
for the university pulpit, was in defence of the verbal inspi- 
ration of Scripture. A position like this it was impossible 
that he should long retain, and we very soon find him 
awake to the revolution necessary to be effected in the 
current theory of inspiration, “that momentous question,” 
as he afterwards terms it, “ which involves in it so great a 
shock to existing notions; the greatest, probably, that has 
ever been given since the discovery of the falsehood of the 
doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility.” The essay on the “ In- 
terpretation of Scripture,” affixed to his second volume of 
sermons, published in 1831, he regarded as the most impor- 
tant thing he had written; but this and his essays on 
“ Prophecy” were but a very small part of what he wished 
to do in this field. At the time of commencing his History 
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of Rome, a work which extended over many years, he wished 
instead to undertake a work on scriptural interpretation ; 
and it was only after a sharp struggle that he relinquished 
this intention, his choice being determined, we are told, 
“not by the consideration of what his peculiar talent was 
most calculated for performing successfully, but by regard 
to extrinsic matters,—the prejudice of the clergy against 
him, the unripeness of England for a free and unfettered 
discussion of scriptural exegesis, and the injury which he 
might be likely to do to his general usefulness.” These 
reasons would probably have affected him much less in the 
later years of his life. This passage from one of his essays 
is manifestly a chapter from his own experience, and shows 
the spirit which he encountered, and which at first proved 
a stumbling-block: “ As things now are, a man cannot pros- 
ecute a critical inquiry, as to the date and authors of the 
books of Scripture, without the fear of having his Christian 
faith impeached, should his conclusions, in any instance, be 
at variance with the common opinion; this deters some men 
from attempting it, and provokes others to do it in a spirit 
of bitterness, against what is called the orthodox party, and 
thus really to change a critical question into a polemical 
one.” He shows how a young man of intelligence and crit- 
ical habits, commencing his biblical studies, is inevitably 
angered by this attitude of the Church, is forced by it into 
a dislike of the orthodox party, — and this dislike is a temp- 
tation to reject their conclusions, endangers impartiality, 
and often truly enough his spirit of devotion. 

Arnold believed that he had special qualifications for 
scriptural interpretation. ‘“ My business as a schoolmaster,” 
he writes, “is a constant exercise in the interpretation of 
language, in cases where no prejudice can warp the mind 
one way or another; and this habit of interpretation has 
been constantly applied to the Scriptures for more than 
twenty years; for I began the careful study of the Epistles 
long before I left Oxford, and have never intermitted it.” 
“ Any accurate, precise, and sharply-defined theory of inspi- 
ration,” writes his friend, Prof. Price, “to the best of my 
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knowledge, Arnold had not; and, if he had been asked to 
give one, I think he would have answered that the subject 
did not admit of one. I think he would have been content 
to realize the feelings of those who heard the Apostles; he 
would have been sure, on one side, that there was a voice of 
God in them; whilst, on the other, he would have believed 
that probably no one in the apostolic age could have defined 
the exact limits of that inspiration.” 

“ We must, indeed,” writes Arnold himself, “ ‘render unto 
God the things that are God’s,’ but we must also ‘render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s’; that intellectual 
wisdom, which exercises over this world more than imperial 
dominion, may not be denied her lawful tribute. It is 
within her province to judge of all questions of science, of 
history, and of criticism, according to her own general laws; 
nor may her decisions on these matters be disputed by an 
appeal to the higher power of spiritual wisdom, who leaves 
such points wholly to her lower jurisdiction.” He weighed 
the historical element of the Bible by the established laws 
of history, following the same methods and principles which 
he followed in interpreting Thucydides or Tacitus. “I have 
long thought,” he writes, “that the greater part of the book 
of Daniel is most certainly a very late work, of the time of 
the Maccabees; and the pretended prophecy about the 
kings of Grecia and Persia, and of the North and South, is 
mere history, like the poetical prophecies in Virgil and else- 
where.” He hesitated at no clear conclusions. His object 
was not the common one of making the Bible yield support 
to certain predetermined doctrines, but to ascertain what 
were indeed the truths it taught; “to end, in short, instead 
of beginning with doctrine.” With many of the vulgar 
arguments for inspiration he dealt very summarily. “I 
have seen it urged as an argument for the inspiration of 
some of the historical books of the Old Testament, that 
they contain a record of many true prophecies. Now, un- 
doubtedly, if a man wtters a true prophecy, it is a very good 
reason for thinking him inspired; but what has this to do 
with his recording the fact of the utterance of such prophecies 
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by another? And is it not as absurd to argue the inspira- 
tion of the history from the truth of the facts contained 
in it as to argue the falsehood of the facts from the history 
not being inspired?” He shows that men who undertake 
to defend Christianity on any such basis as this are their 
own worst enemies. It is a patent fact that the Bible is as 
full of discrepancies as are other collections of books; that 
it contains irreconcilable differences on a hundred petty 
points, misconceptions, misapplications, incompleteness, like 
everything else in which man has part. In such things 
vulgar adversaries of Christianity revel; and if, as has not 
been uncommon, their objections are answered in a tone 
implying that Christian truth is in any sense dependent on 
or vitally concerned with the integrity of the Bible, irrepa- 
rable mischief is done. ‘“ What conceivable connection,” 
asks Arnold, “is there between the date of Cyrenius’ gov- 
ernment,.or the question whether our Lord healed a blind 
man as he was going into Jericho or as he was leaving it, 
or whether Judas bought himself the field, of blood or it 
was bought by the high priests, — what connection can there 
be between such questions and the truth of God’s love to 
mai in the redemption, and of the resurrection of our 
Lord?” He had to deal with men who treated the Bible as 
a single book; men who could not discriminate between the 
transitory and the permanent nature of promises, command- 
ments, and institutions; men who fancied that to the early 
patriarchs far more must have been revealed than is 
recorded, because, it is now revealed to us. He. rightly 
held that the early historical books were robbed of all 
reality and meaning if we did not recognize that Abraham 
and Abraham’s descendants were no further advanced in 
many respects than other nations of the same period, and 
had no higher notions of moral duty in many points than 
the heathens around them. “The revelation made to them 
consisted of some particular points, only; although much 
more might have been made out from these in the course of 
time, it does not follow that it must have been, or was made 


out.” He refers to the offering of Isaac. “The particular 
10 
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form in which this principle [of sacrifice] was conveyed to 
Abraham was one suited to the imperfect religious knowl- 
edge of that early period. To sacrifice his son as a burnt 
offering to God would be to a Christian, not an heroic act of 
self-denying duty, but one of blasphemous fanaticism, which 
no evidence of its being a divine command could justify ; 
because it is so contrary to the Gospel of Christ, that if an 
angel from heaven were to bid us do it, we should be bound 
to reject it with abhorrence.” But “in an age and country 
where human sacrifices were resorted to as awful proofs of 
a wish to purchase the favor of heaven by any sacrifice how- 
ever costly, the command to sacrifice his son would be to 
Abraham distressing but not shocking.” The value which 
all these things have for us comes from the fact that “ God’s 
dealings with any particular generation of men are but the 
application to their particular circumstances of the eternal 
truths of his providence.” 

Perhaps the most instructive instance of Arecid’s method 
is afforded by the essay on “Prophecy.” In this he first refers 
to the many references in the New Testament, to passages in 
the Old Testament, which are alleged as prophetic of Christ 
or Christianity. “If we turn to the context of these passages, 
and so endeavor to discover their meaning, according to the 
only sound principles of interpretation, it will often appear 
that they do not relate to the Messiah or to Christian times, 
but are either the expressions of religious affections generally, 
such as submission, hope, love, etc., or else refer to some par- 
ticular circumstances in the life and condition of the writer, 
or of the Jewish nation, and do not at all show that anything 
more remote, or any events of a more universal and spiritual 
character, were designed to be prophesied.” How, then, may 
this application of the passages be justified? Only on the 
ground that prophecy deals with general principles, and is 
not an anticipation of history. Those who have attempted 
to trace an historical fulfilment of the language of prophecy 
with regard to various nations, have inevitably failed; be- 
cause it was not properly applicable to any earthly nation 
from the imperfection of all human things, and because the 
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character of imperfect good and evil which made certain 
nations the representatives, so to speak, of the principles of 
good and evil themselves could not be perpetual. They 
who, in spite of any changes, would require literal fulfilment, 
in order to save, as it were, the honor of the prophecy, are 
rebuked in the language addressed to Jonah, when he in- 
dulged a similar feeling. God’s prophecies are not against 
Nineveh but against sin; if Nineveh turns from sin, she is 
no longer exposed to the threats of the prophecy. The 
sweeping curse pronounced on Babylon related to the cor- 
ruptions and wickedness of the Babylon of the time. Baby- 
lon has since been the site of the Christian Church; and if 
Mesopotamia were again to become fertile and habitable, 
and a new city were to rise on the site of the old, we are 
not to suppose it would be accursed. And always the fulfil- 
ment will fall short of the full strength of the language, 
because the language in its proper scope and force was aimed 
at a more unmixed good and evil than have ever been exhib- 
ited. Not the historical but the spiritual is the pure subject 
of prophecy; though the prophets’ feet are on their own 
land, and their eyes look on the objects of their own land, 
which is the first sphere of their duties and their hopes. 
Their language is too magnificent to be limited to any per- 
sons, facts, or nations. Dealing, indeed, with the historical 
Israel, it is as seeing in it the Israel of God; and we must 
universalize the prophecy as we do the poetry which, under 
its own images and a narrow primary application, utters 
truth as broad as the world and time. Prophecy is God’s 
voice, speaking to us respecting the issue in all time of that 
great struggle which is the real interest of human life, — the 
struggle between good and evil, and assuring us that there 
shall be a time when good shall perfectly triumph; and this 
prophecy is not to be looked for in the Scriptures only, but 
is the voice of all history. 

So of the mass of prophetical language relating to the in- 
dividual as well as the nation. The fulfilment is indefinite. 
To Christ it may be applied as the representative of perfect 
manhood, as man truly, in his temptations, his sufferings, his 
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holiness, and his glory. “The Spirit of Christ in the proph- 
ets,” says St. Peter, “testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow.” Only on this 
principle can the application of prophecy to Christ by the 
New Testament writers be defended from arbitrariness or 
capriciousness. Any other use of prophecy is a mere accom- 
modation of the Scriptures to certain preconceived notions 
of our own. 

So familiar have all these views become to the Church of 
this day, that it is hard rightly to estimate the courage which 
it required to declare them a generation ago, or to under- 
Stand the storm of abuse which burst upon Arnold after each 
new pamphlet. Everything in his personal or professional 
life was watched by eager eyes, that something might be 
found to expose him to obloquy. The papers maintained 
constant attacks upon him; in the University pulpit at Ox- 
ford, he was denounced’ almost by name; any educational 
changes which he proposed were opposed without discrimi- 
nation; almost every sickness among the Rugby boys was 
even used as a handle against him. He stood almost alone 
in England. “I have no man like-minded with me,” he 
writes to Whately, “none with whom I can cordially sym- 
pathize; there are many good men to be found, and many 
clever men, some, too, who are both good and clever; but 
yet there is a want of some greatness of mind, or singleness 
of purpose, or delicacy of feeling, which makes them grate 
against the edge of one’s inner man.” 

His own greatness of mind and singleness of purpose and 
nobleness of soul have now their recognition and their 
reward in the universal love and honor of Englishmen; in 
the characters which he moulded; in the enlightening forces 
which trace to him their birth; in the fulfilment of his 
prophecies and the proved truth and advance of his posi- 
tions. Tom Brown, kneeling in tears at the altar above the 
grave of him “ who had opened his eyes to see the glory of 
his birthright and softened his heart till it could feel the 
drawing of that bond which links all living souls together 
in one brotherhood,” is but a type of those who came under 
the great teacher’s influence. Mr. Bristed found them in 
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Cambridge University, redeeming the prevalent formality 
and hollowness,— “ pupils of Arnold from Rugby . . . whose 
conduct strikingly exemplified the common sense of religion. 
... They seemed every day to solve that most difficult 
problem of ‘being in the world, not of it.’” Robertson, at 
Oxford, was but one of many who, having loved him when 
all the world hated him, felt when at last he entered the 
lecture-room, that his triumph was theirs, and who could “not 
soon forget the lesson read to them by his calm, dignified, 
simple step, —a lesson teaching them the utter worthlessness 
of unpopularity or popularity as a test of manhood’s worth.” 
That lesson has borne fruit in many of the noblest lives that 
adorn England to-day; and the master has been lifted to the 
place of reverence which he so hardly and so richly won. 
From the Oxford pulpit, which was closed to him so long, I 
have heard appeals to his authority by no less extreme a 
churchman than Canon Liddon; and every party rejoices to 
quote from his writings whatever may be agreeable to itself. 
And not in theological circles only, but among the lowly, is 
the name honored. The gray-haired porter who led me to 
the little cross in the floor of Rugby Chapel, and whose 
voice trembled as he said, “* We shall: not see his like again,” 
spoke not only of the kind friend whom he had coffined, but 
spoke as an humble, honest man of a great apostle of right- 
eousness and truth. We rested by Grasmere, and gossipped, 
with an old man, of Wordsworth and Coleridge and De 
Quincey and Southey. He had known all in his simple 
way, and had laid Wordsworth in the church-yard behind 
the trees. I pointed to Loughrigg, which hid Fox How. 
“ And what of Arnold?” “Ah,” he said, with the deepest 
feeling he had shown, “he was the grandest priest we ever 
had in England.” And, as we turned away, we said, “ As 
grand as any, truly.” 

The conditions of the Church are various in various times 
and countries; the problems that it has to solve are chang- 
ing ever. But one thing is always true: that the history 
of the Church is the history of a struggle between old preju- 
dices and new light; and recognizing, as Arnold himself has 
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helped to teach us, that even as no prophecy is of private 
interpretation but deals with principles forever true, so all 
the events of history but illustrate universal laws, we may 
find in the Church’s successive controversies lessons that 
should train us to approach the controversies of our own 
time in the same broad and manly spirit which all the world 
now admires in Arnold. The views. of inspiration which 
he had to combat, a single generation has done much to 
eradicate. Old notions linger long among unthinking 
masses; but among the thoughtful clergy of our day, as 
among all scholars, reasonable and worthy methods of script- 
ural interpretation are almost completely established. Yet 
every age has its own pet prejudices, and, mistaking often its 
falsehood for the faith, suspects and hates and drives away 
the great apostles of higher and truer things who are sure 
to be speaking to it. It can hardly be that, for the first 
time, this is untrue of the Church of our own age, and that 
we need not to ask what are the prejudices, what the new 
truth, who the apostles. 

A sect needs not to be established by the State in order 
to be exclusive and arrogant. Intolerance is a hardy plant, 
and bishops are not necessary to beget priests. Wherever 
men are found maintaining that knowledge of the truth and 
the soul’s salvation are dependent upon their confessions. or 
their baptism, there the priesthood thrives which Arnold 
fought. Wherever the Church is made an institution for 
establishing a creed or a ritual, instead of a society for 
overcoming moral evil and making men Christlike, there 
Arnold’s voice still needs to be heard. 

But the greatest lesson which Arnold teaches, that which 
in an age full of a mad materialism and secularism we most 
need is this: that men live for higher things than eating and 
drinking and business and art; that humanity, that society, 
are divine; that the State is not a custom-house or court, 
a machine that has to do merely with taxes and police, but 
that it is the highest university, the greater Church, whose 
functions and responsibilities are no less than the raising of 
all men to their highest capacities and the conversion of the 
world into the kingdom of God. Epwin D. MEap. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE RAILROAD DISORDERS. 


The railway riots that disturbed the last weeks of July were a 
phenomenon deserving the gravest consideration of all thought- 
ful men. The willingness of so large numbers of workmen to 
resort to violent methods to withstand a reduction of wages; the 
presence of disorderly elements in our cities ready to go to any 
length in pillage and crime; and the deep and growing dissatis- 
faction of laboring men with their present relations to capital, 
are facts put in clear light by these outbreaks, to be pondered by 
patriots, as well as by statesmen and leaders of industry. 

At the first thought these strikes seem wholly mistaken and 
calamitous, as the violence with which they were accompanied 
was certainly wholly reprehensible and deserving of swift extin- 
guishment and penalty. The methods of the French Commune 
must not be deemed necessary or effectual in righting the wrongs 
of any class in this country, and the right of every man must be 
affirmed and maintained to sell his labor in any market unhin- 
dered by the combinations of any class or guild. That this is 
only just to labor itself is now more evident than ever; for these 
disorders were not instituted by mobs of starving men, but by 
employés whose wages, even after the proposed reductions, were 
greater than the average of wages received by the workingmen 
of the country. Under such circumstances, their action became 
a conspiracy against all less favored, and all unemployed, work- 
ingmen. Besides, the immense destruction of property, and the 
prospective losses through the disturbance of business confidence 
and the blocking of the wheels of industry, are sure to fall in 
large part ultimately upon the great class of laboring people. It 
seems ill-judged and almost suicidal, too, when the shrinkage of 
capital has been so great, and its profits so largely reduced, and 
when there is such a stagnation of business enterprise and confi- 
dence, that any class of workmen should help to deepen and 
prolong the commercial depression by imposing new conditions, 
and increasing the element of uncertainty in industrial enter- 
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prise. For nothing is surer than that an open market for labor is 
among the first conditions of drawing forth unemployed capital to 
furnish the opportunity which labor lacks. And so far as by 
force or threats existing industries are disturbed, or their profits 
lessened by violent combinations, are the chances also lessened 
and deferred for such a revival of the great industries of the 
country as shall give remunerative employment to all. 


It may be that the first lesson of these shameful disorders will 
be learned, if our minds shall be cleared of the last vestige of 
that pernicious cant of “manifest destiny,” that glorying in un- 
bounded freedom, that faith in a special providence over repub- 
lican recklessness, which used to be a national disease and vice. 
The Rebellion sobered us greatly; the political disgraces of last 
year warned us even to disgust; and it would seem that after 
these new revelations of dangerous elements, and perilous theo- 
ries working desperate and violent measures among us, we might 
at length free ourselves from all illusion of a cheap and easy 
national prosperity and security, and come to understand that 
the blessings of public safety are for those who earn and main- 
tain it, and that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, because 
intelligence, sobriety, justice, and self-restraint are the qualities 
which can alone make free institutions secure, and because these 
qualities do not grow spontaneously, but are the result of careful 
planting, fostering, and training by all the agencies that can be 
brought to bear for their production. 

It is as well that we should at once and forever be rid of all 
hope of reaping what we have not sown, or gathering where we 
have not strewn in national security and progress as in other 
things, and soberly give ourselves to understand what our perils 
and weakness are, and quietly, patiently, and thoroughly labor 
to build up the defences against barbarism, and remove all rea- 
sonable complaint of injustice in the mind of any class among 
us. We have no exemption from the working of economic, 
social, and moral laws in this country; nor, as these disorders have 
shown, from the presence of a turbulent and barbarized class who 
will seek their ends by lawless and violent means if opportunity 
occurs. The first duty is insistence on public order, and the 
stern repression of all mob violence. Till this is done, all sym- 
pathy with the unruly class, all parley, all compromise, on the 
part of the authorities is misplaced and mischievous. The 
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quicker, the sharper, the more thorough the remedy, the more 
merciful, and the more secure society is for the time to come. 


Our next duty is to keep the balance of our judgment, and not 
lose faith in our institutions, nor charge to them the evils that are 
incident to ignorance, bad-teaching, and vice in our people; not 
to forget the fact that the aiders and abettors of these disorders 
have mainly been trained under systems less equitable and more 
hopelessly unjust than any existing among us, and so have fostered 
class hatreds more intense than any of native growth; and 
that the pressure of an unusual time of hardship certainly in 
many cases has visited hardly these classes which have become 
desperate in bearing the burdens that had been thrown unduly 
upon them. Our peril is that in the terror and disgust of this 
experience of lawless violence, we should suppose that change in 
our institutions would give us the security we lack; and so we 
hear calls for a strong government, for a large standing army, 
and one who is reckoned a somewhat unscrupulous railway mana- 
ger is said to have declared for a monarchy. It may be that the 
growth of our country requires some changes in our governmental 
system; that some increase of our national police may be needed 
to check violence which local sympathies or prejudices make the 
State authorities unable to deal with vigorously and at once; but 
we have read history to little purpose if we do not know that 
strong governments and standing armies are but temporary and 
uncertain safeguards, under which injustice and the presence of 
ignorance and pauperism are most terribly avenged by sudden 
upheavals that desolate nations. The most notable reigns of 
anarchy have been in the sudden overthrow of strong govern- 
ments, the accumulated vengeance for ages of despotism and 
repressed struggle after justice. It is the advantage of a republic 
that these dangerous humors lie near the surface, and crop out 
before they have worked so deeply as to poison the national life 
and mortally sicken its vital parts. It has well been said that a 
republic is like a raft, on which your feet are always wet, but 
which cannot be capsized. It may be uncomfortable to have all 
these questions returning constantly to us for discussion and solu- 
tion, especially in these violent ways which have hitherto charac- 
terized despotic countries mainly; but if justice is above com- 
merce, and the development of manhood more important than 


mere comfort and luxury, we can hardly wish to change our state 
1 
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for that under which the great mass of men are held down by the 
strong hand. We already see that the questions at issue are 
being discussed in the caucus and on the political rostrum, A 
great deal of impracticable theory will be ventilated, and possibly 
some crude and mischievous legislation attempted; but the more 
complete the discussion, the surer and swifter the refutation and 
exposure of all socialistic fallacies. 

Government that rests on force only, rests on its apex, and not 
on its base. And a popular government that has large elements 
of ignorance, pauperism, and vice among its people, is so far 
rotten at its base, and in unstable equilibrium. The only stable 
equilibrium for society is in intelligence, general codperation in 
industry and its profits, and justice to all classes. 

And since ignorance and greed so abound, there is no doubt 
that considerable portion of our laboring classes will be for 
a long time to come often in the wrong; will shirk and com- 
plain, and, if possible, extort more than they can equitably 
demand. What then can be done? It is obvious that it is not 
well that the more intelligent and wealthy classes should only 
complain and hate and extort in turn, and so deepen a feud of 
classes, if we would secure prosperity and social safety and prog- 
ress. While all actual riot and disorder must be repressed, and 
the right of every man to sell his labor in any market, unhindered 
by the combinations of any others, must be affirmed and main- 
tained, we must push-the agencies of intelligence, reform, religion, 
and by just and generous relations with the laborer win his confi- 
dence and secure his interest. The railroad corporations had lost 
the confidence not only of their employés, but largely the respect 
of the community through schemes of giant fraud, and through 
becoming the tools of rival ambitious schemers in bolstering up 
a new kind of kingship at the expense of the entire community. 
The war with the railroads is not primarily —so far as the gen- 
eral feeling against them is concerned —with capital, but with a 
class who rob capital and labor and the country alike. The stock- 
holders in general have as much reason to complain as the em- 
ployés; the trouble is with the greedy and crooked rule of men 
who aspire to be railway kings; men who have no more human 
relations with the workers who enrich them than with the cattle 
that are carried over their lines. The sooner all parties under- 
stand that men cannot safely be dealt with in the same mechani- 
cal way as rolling-stock, that they require a different style of 
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treatment from machinery, the better for all concerned and for 
the security of society. That is the great lesson we need to prac- 
tise and enforce in all this growing and embittering controversy 
between capital and labor. If some of the talent and business 
skill that is spent in the rivalries of great fortunes were employed 
in settling the problem of wise and just relations between em- 
ployers and employed, in overcoming pauperism, in governing 
equitably, in practically trying to build up quiet, happy villages 
of prosperous work-people, as now in introducing new industry 
or organizing a new commercial enterprise, it would tend to the 
settlement of difficulties and the end of strikes. 


Our loyalty to the higher forces of faith and justice and self- 
respecting forbearance and self-devoted helpfulness of our fellow- 
men ought to be stirred and greatened, as we learn anew the 
lesson of history that all conventions of society, that all mere 
prudence and sharpness, nay, that all mere force, or mere com- 
promise, are powerless to deal with neglected ignorance and vice, 
or to make society stand secure by any shoring up of iniquity, 
. or any mere repression of that most desperate savagery that 
settles at the base of a commercial civilization. The cement 
of society, the salt of civilization, under all conventions, and 
beyond all enactments, is the saving influence of genuine, 
earnest, generous, and self-restraining manhood and woman- 
hood; and training, guarding, and increasing that is the first and 
greatest work of the Christian Church and the Christian State, 
the first and midmost obligation of Christian men and women, as 
it is the first interest and necessity of Americans. 

Then, more broadly, the duty of Christian people is to help, 
each for one, and so each for all, to make equity and mutual consid- 
eration the rule, in the industries and in commercial arrangements, 
so that all usages of unjust or oppressive advantage, or ambitious 
schemes of ‘mischievous monopoly should be withered by the still 
frost of a righteous public sentiment,— a commercial public senti- 
ment that knows how now to blast an enterprise that is hostile to 
its interests, and often has been exercised against movements that 
really were for its highest interests. 

And then as the farthest reach of all their duty, the Christian 
people of this country are concerned to see that justice pervade 
and shape more largely the legislation of State and nation; that 
the fountains of lawlessness and crime and pauperism be healed 
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at their earliest springs, and intemperance, illiteracy, and the 
vagrancy of idleness, their main feeders, be sternly repressed ; 
and, on the other hand, to see to it that private or corporate 
enterprise shall not become class oppression nor public robbery, 
nor enjoy special legal privileges and protection without sharing 
equitably with all its employés and with the public in its advan- 
tages and emoluments. Nothing less than that should be the 
standard, or command the sympathy and support of Christian men 
in their relations to public affairs and to the State. 


The following statement from the Spectator is one of the 
fairest and most suggestive that we have seen:— 


The real originating cause in the recent disturbances was not at all 
communistic, — that is, it was not intelligently hostile to property as an 
institution, nor to society as constituted in the United States upon the 
basis of individualism. It was mad, blind anger at the pressure of the 
“hard times,” directed against the classes who have been held up to pop- 
ular execration by political agitators, and intensified by a knowledge of 
the rascally swindles perpetrated by some of the American railroad kings. 
The persistence with which those agitators have declaimed against the 
government, the public debt, the resumption policy, and the monopolist 
power of the railways, has had its natural influence upon the ignorant 
and discontented masses now gathered in all the great cities of the 
Union. The Democratic assailants of the federal authority, the Green- 
back party, the Grangers, the Republican enemies of President Hayes, 
have one and all been telling the workingman in America that under 
some new system —this, that, or the other — “hard times” must disap- 
pear, and everybody be happy. “ Plase God, we’ll have good, aisy times 
when Tilden’s elected!” said a poor Irishman who sought relief in the 
workhouse on Blackwell’s Island last winter. The alluring hopes dan- 
gled before the eyes of laborers out of work, or dissatisfied with a reduc- 
tion of wages, have been left vague and shadowy; they do not look 
directly to any communistic reconstruction of society, and they are not 
infected with any malignant feelings against classes, such as those 
brought to light in revolutionary troubles on the European continent. 
But there are such hopes, mingled with anger against politicians, railway 
magnates, and conspicuous capitalists, who have been charged with every 
variety of corruption by the professional demagogues, and arraigned as 
the irreconcilable enemies of the poor. And in the imagination of the 
excited masses it is these enemies, controlling the machinery of govern- 
ment and its physical force, who send soldiers to shoot down the honest 
workmen when they claim their rights from the monopolists. Indigna- 
tion, overmastering prudence, sets in motion the violence that raged in 
Pittsburgh on Sunday, though the tide was soon swollen by the rapacity 
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of the criminal and the destructive fury of the drunken. The same 
raging hatred was at work in Chicago on Thursday, and had to be sub- 
dued by the federal troops with horse, foot, and artillery, and at the cost 
of many lives. 

It must be remembered that the classes actuated by the feelings we 
have described are a minority even in the towns; but they are a daring 
and reckless minority, with little to lose, and with a natural love of the 
excitement of strife. Few of them, probably, are native Americans. 
But why, then, did the majority, the American people, who respect law 
and are as bitter against attacks upon property as English aristocrats or 
French peasants, allow this blind fury to gather strength, and threaten 
whole cities with ruin? We suspect that at first most people in the 
United States were rather pleased to see the railways in trouble; and 
when it became clear that the attack upon the railways was endangering 
other property and the general peace, the means of restoring order were 
not at once accessible. The State militia, which was at once called out 
in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and which showed an alarming sym- 
pathy with the rioters, was recruited, we imagine, chiefly in the towns 
and among the very classes who were engaged in resisting the railway. 
A conviction was felt in the United States that in good time the Presi- 
dent would be able to call out a fresh levy of militia, in whom perfect 
confidence would be reposed, and who, it may be assumed, would be 
drawn from the “territorial democracy.” But no such forces were at 
first available, and of the regular army, occupied with the Indian war 
in the far West, only some five thousand men were within reach, and 
these were scattered over all the Atlantic and Mississippi States. It is 
clear that the recent policy of reducing the numbers of the regular army 
must be regarded as unsafe, even if th® exigencies of national police 
have only to be considered. But it is a healthy sign that when once the 
mass of the citizens have awakened to a sense of the public danger, they 
have been able to paralyze the insurrection, without looking for further 
aid from militia or federal troops. 


THINGS AT HOME. 


The August hours have brought us another great patriotic 
celebration, like those of last year, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the battle of Bennington, Vermont. All the school-boys and 
girls remember afresh that Molly Stark, the wife of our brave 
general, was not a widow that day; and, if this is all they remem- 
ber, it keeps alive the consciousness of the heroism of our fore- 
fathers. 

It is good for us also to turn our eyes away from the central 
power—our government at Washington,— which has so ab- 
sorbed our attention through its last campaign and triumph, and 
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look upon one of our States, one so lovely, so fresh, so buxom, 
so morally healthy as the Green Mountain State of Vermont. 
Our good President is féted from town to town, but he is not 
elated by it. He feels that it is those strong-sinewed farmers up 
there who are more the sovereigns than he; and while he smiles 
benignantly, he knows it is not all fun before him. Heaven bless 
him for what he has done, and for what more we believe he is 
able and willing to do for us! 


The exercises of this great day were all interesting. Mrs. 
Dorr’s poem seems to us excellent in its rhythmic form and 
whole conception, and warm and glowing with simple patriotic 
feeling and poetic emotion. We quote these two verses, which 
we think as felicitous as any, though all are good: — 


V. 

But this — the one that gave thee birth 
A hundred years ago, O beauteous mother ! 
This mighty century had a mightier brother, 

Who from the watching earth 

Passed but last year! Twin-born indeed were they — 
For what are twelve months to the womb of time 
Pregnant with ages ?— Hand in hand they climbed, 
With clear, young eyes uplifted to the stars, 
With great, strong souls that never stopped for bars, 
Through storm and darkness up to glorious day! 
Each knew the other’s need; each in his breast 
The subtle tie of closest kin confessed ; 
Counted the other’s honor as his own; 
Nor feared to sit upon a separate throne; 
Nor loved each other less when — wondrous fate ! — 
One gave a Nation life, and one a State! 


VI. 

Oh! rude the cradle in which each was rocked, 
The infant Nation, and the infant State! 
Rough nurses were the Centuries, that mocked 
At mother-kisses, and for mother-arms 
Gave their young nurslings sudden harsh alarms, 
Quick blows, and stern rebuffs. They bade them wait, 
Often in cold and hunger, while the feast 
Was spread for others; and, though last not least, 
Gave them sharp swords for playthings, and the din 
Of actual battle for the mimic strife 

That childhood glories in! 
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Yet not the less they loved them. Spartans they, 
Who could not rear a weak, effeminate brood. 
Better the forest’s awful solitude, 

Better the desert spaces, where the day 

Wanders from dawn to dusk and finds no life! 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


This is a wonderful book; wonderful for its simple style, its 
straightforwardness, its plain words, its forcible ideas, its candor, 
and at the same time prejudice, its clear-cut and logical thought, 
and also its want of consistency. 

The first account of Miss Martineau’s childhood, her misunder- 
standings, her sufferings, her ill-humors and jealousies, her fears 
and heroism, her passionate loves, —all this is as intensely inter- 
esting as any part of the book. 

We do not feel in the mood to attempt an exhaustive notice of 
this book, even if we were able, but to put down a few impres- 
sions which we get as we go on from page to page. We must be 
pardoned also, if, as a poor, deluded Unitarian ourselves, we can- 
not help regarding her as one who owed immensely to the relig- 
ious communion in which she was reared, and if we find it a little 
difficult to separate her from our fold, or to understand her want 
of sympathy and gratitude for her old associations. 

We are constrained to look upon her as a very remarkable, but 
somewhat abnormal person. Her whole childhood and youth 
was unnatural on account of ill-health. The same morbid organ- 
ization, however, which made her early days full of frights or 
heart-burnings, showed itself in after-life in the eccentricities of 
her intellect, so that, although on all plain, practical questions her 
judgment was admirable and clear, on more abstract subjects, in 
the realm of theology or metaphysics she was apt to overshoot 
her mark; her views were forced; they were not the sound 
results of her clear observation on men and things, as we see in 
her books on social questions, but speculations pressed upon her- 
self in hours of pain and solitude, crystallizing at last by force of 
her own will into what she thought very consistent theories of 
life, death, God, and immortality. 

We cannot consider a person of a stable mind who is capable 
of passing through such immense changes of opinion. In the 
realm of art, literature, or theology, a writer who cares enough 
for one set of opinions to publish them to the world on the im- 
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mortal pages of the book, and then turns round completely and 
prints exactly the opposite, inspires us with a distrust of the 
weight or soundness of his judgment. The opinions of such per- 
sons are interesting; their thoughts are often brilliant and stimu- 
lating, but they are not profound; they do not come from the 
deeps of the soul. So we look upon Miss Martineau in the 
department of high religious thought and philosophy. Her con- 
clusions, therefore, in regard to great verities and hopes, as, for 
instance, the doctrine of immortality, although painful in the first 
shock they gave to the world, do not continue to wound like the 
doubts of a healthier, more serene, and harmonious being. 

She herself says that she had talent but no genius. She had no 
genius to rise “to the things unseen.” If she had had a little less 
talent and less self-will, without any more genius, she would have 
seen that those early raptures in religion were not all fanaticism, 
and might have let herself be gently led and consoled through all 
the trials of her life by the unspeakable grace of God dwelling in 
the heart to purify and subdue. But, no: she leaned upon her- 
self. She was sufficient unto herself, and we must admire and 
reverence her for what she, as a woman, was able to do for her- 
self; only sorrowing that at the end of a long and noble life she 
was not able or desirous to find life’s best gift, — the communion 
of the soul with Ged. 

But we did not start with the idea of finding fault with this 
book, but of expressing the feeling of surprise and pleasure,— the 
stimulus which we get from its pages. It comes upon us like a 
fine, exhilarating north-west wind after the foggy ambiguities and 
platitudes or dull rhetoric of much of what we call every-day 
reading. Even Miss Martineau’s prejudices do us good, for we 
like to see people in this world of conventionalities whose “ minds 
are made up”; and how handsomely sometimes she will break 
over these prejudices, as, for instance, when she pays such a 
hearty tribute to those Untarian ministers who were so genial 
and broad in their helps to her self-development,— those good 
men whom she patronizes generally so kindly, or even feels 
obliged sometimes to snub because they represented a faith she 
had outgrown. 

How admirable is her advice to young writers about copying 
their manuscripts, which habit she condemns, believing that a 
person’s best thoughts are the first that come, and should there- 
fore come well. Her own terse and forcible style is a proof that 
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she was right; the dickering away upon one’s sentences is gen- 
erally an indication that the writer did not know what he wanted 
to say at the beginning. 

The Monthly Repository, that “poor little Unitarian periodi- 
cal,” certainly did one good thing: it was the means of intro- 
ducing her first to the world of letters. The whole scene is truly 
charming. She tells us how her brother James, in order to stim- 
ulate her, asked her to write for it; how she got off her article; 
how people talked about it and praised it; how her eldest brother 
read it aloud, and admired its style, and asked her if she did not 
admire it; and she then confessed; and he laid his hand on her 
shoulders (calling her “dear” for the first time), and said, “Now, 
dear, leave it to other women to make shirts and darn stockings ; 
and do you devote yourself to this.” 

Whatever troubles she may have had in her literary career, no 
young writer, from her own testimony, ever had more loving and 
generous encouragement from her immediate family. Her rela- 
tives, too, held out the friendly hand, as we see in the stay she 
made at the “Brewery,” in London, when she was trying to get 
out her Stories on Political Economy. No scene in the life of 
any literary man or woman that we know surpasses this in intense 
interest, or thrills us with more admiration for the determined, 
resolute woman, who would not be baffled by obstacles, and after 
walking about London all day in search of publishers, could sit 
down at night and pour out her thoughts on paper, not because 
she felt obliged to write for the sake of writing, but because she 
had something to say which she felt the world needed. In con- 
nection with this, there is an interesting page where she defends 
herself from the charge of overworking; and in cases where she 
does plead guilty, she excuses herself on this admirable ground, 
that “things were pressing to be said: there was more or less 
evidence that I was the person to say them.” In such a case, she 
says, “she could not decline, because she needed a little more 
leisure, or amusement, or sleep.” This is a dangerous argument, 
but all great and noble workers make use of it; and, although we 
may disapprove, we love them for it, when their work is not for 
their own aggrandizement, but for their fellow-men. What a 
throb such pages as these should give to the breasts of women 
who are starting on their life-vocation! How they should shame 
us of our complaints of our outward circumstances, or our love 


of ease, or our half-done work! 
12 
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Her disposal of her time, and her devotion to the whims of her 
aunt and mother, is a beautiful instance of filial respect and 
affection ; and although she does not hesitate to name their faults 
with her usual frankness, we see that she made heavy sacrifices 
through life for their happiness. Her womanly love of fancy- 
work, her passion for babies, her sympathy with her domestics, are 
all traits which should endear her to women in general, who are 
perhaps afraid of her strong-mindedness. Her opinions on the 
subject of woman’s rights seem to us just what they ought to be. 
She believed in women’s entering all the professions they chose; 
but she says, when asked to assist in the cause, her answer is 
always the same, — “that women, like men, can obtain whatever 
they show themselves fit for. Let them be educated.” She for- 
gets that this very liberal education was denied to women in the 
past, and would be now if it had not been for the “agitation” of 
the so-called women’s rights women during the last fifty years. 
She believes in woman suffrage, and the following remark is deli- 
cious from its self-conceit, and yet absolute truth: “I have no 
vote at elections, though I am a tax-paying housekeeper and 
responsible citizen; and I regard the disability as an absurdity, 
seeing that I have for a long course of years influenced public 
affairs to an extent not professed or attempted by many men.” 
When we consider how political men urged her to write her 
books, members of Parliament discussed them, nobles and com- 
moners had subjects at hand for her, workingmen sought her out, 
and poor cottagers read her tales by the light of their miserable 
tapers, we may well say that she does not exaggerate her public 
influence. 

In her article on “Literary Lionism,” although she is severe, 
she says some excellent things, as where, for instance, she speaks 
of drawing-rooms being often the “grave of literary promise,” 
arid how many a young poet who could not at first hear the names 
of Chaucer or Shakespeare without a glow of personal interest, 
begins to be satisfied with mediocrity and the flatteries of fair 
creatures, until he can talk of great writers in the same strain 
that he is addressed, and all the feeling of brotherhood is lost in 
a low self-complacency. Many writers, she says, on the other 
hand, overrate their vocation, like the man who makes dolls’ eyes, 
and wonder how society can get on without them. The misfort- 
une is, she says, that, unlike other men who leave their business 
when they recreate, the literary lion hears of nothing but his 
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books wherever he goes, until he thinks books govern the affairs 
of the world. Then follows a remarkable passage about books, 
— what they are not; how the world, tribes, domestics, handi- 
crafts, get on without them, not suspecting their existence, and 
cannot be acted upon by them until a remote period, and then 
only indirectly, and not through any social lion of the day. She 
lashes justly those popular authors who are eager to be considered 
“gentlemen,” par excellence, men of fashion, and quotes a saying 
of Voltaire to an English author who wished to be visited as a 
“gentleman,” and not an author, “that if he had been only a gen- 
tleman, he (Voltaire) should not have come to see him.” We 
Americans and republicans owe our hearty thanks to Miss Mar- 
tineau for the self-respect with which she received the blandish- 
ments of the great, and her indifference to all aristocratic distinc- 
tions. Her whole career, not only socially, but in all business 
affairs, shows her lofty nature in its true light—incapable of any 
obsequiousness, or of the petty weaknesses that beset a popular 
favorite,—and her up-and-down straightforwardness with her 
publishers, and in all money transactions, shows the true metal 
she was made of, and puts to shame the grasping ambitions of 
men in all professions. Her indifference to money-making, or 
even fame, compared with the true love she had in her work, 
makes her a burning and shining light in her day and generation. 
She could not always have been agreeable in these relations, but 
we are pretty sure that she was generally in the right. Such 
things as she did can be done undoubtedly in a gentler way than 
hers, as she found out later in life, where in a passage of her 
book she hints that a little more love would accomplish the same 
object in an easier manner. We are constantly awakened to sur- 
prise, however, on seeing how much power of loving there was in 
this nature, so commanding, so lynx-eyed, so resolute, so unrelent- 
ing; but, like her religious experience, her love seems ,to have 
been passionate and spasmodic rather than calm and sustained. 
Her criticisms on people, in the middle of the first volume, are 
shrewd and far-seeing, not over-kind, and yet not prejudiced. 
They would be all very well in a letter, or even an off-hand diary 
which the author had no conscious intention of publishing; but 
when we remember that this autobiography was written expressly 
for the eye of the world, it is to be regretted that she was willing 
to fill up any portion of its pages with sweeping comments upon 
living persons, however much they may have been deserved. 
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Her account of her tour in the United States, and the treat- 
ment she received both North and South after her anti-slavery 
sentiments were found out, is a lasting disgrace to our people, 
and brings a blush of shame to our cheeks while we write. It 
touches our souls with a sweet joy and pride to see .our beloved 
Dr. Channing upholding her, and telling her with tears in his eyes 
to “expose these facts boldly as soon as she got home.” Our 
honored Dr. Walker (the most cautious of men by nature) and 
his wife received her in their home at Charlestown, Mass., when 
the “fashion” of Boston was afraid to visit her. When Unita- 
rians are charged with cowardice in this cause, and with inhospi- 
tality towards Miss Martineau, let us remember these men, and 
the Wares, the Follens, the Ellis Gray Lorings, the Tuckermans, 
the Mays, the Jacksons, the Peabodys, and many others, besides 
the active abolitionists themselves, who, of course, were proud to 
have Miss Martineau on their side of the question, although she 
did not indorse all their movements. Her conduct was certainly 
brave end admirable in facing danger, and yet she was not fool- 
hardy, taking always the cautious warnings of friends in regard 
to her personal safety; and we do not find from her record that 
she was ever intemperate in her words or actions on this sore 
subject. 

After her return her books on America came out, and there 
was the usual haggling among publishers, and the usual independ- 
ence and integrity on her part. Deerbrook and Toussaint 
P Ouverture also appeared, as well as valuable papers for reviews. 
Her description of the Queen’s coronation about this time. is full 
of lively interest. 

We come now to the fifth period, which she wrote, as she says, 
before the fourth, lest she might not live to do the whole. She 
begins with referring to her Life in the Sick Room for the facts 
of this long period of illness. We see here the same tendency to 
underrate what she has done in the past, especially where her 
books betray any religious sentiment. A writer who is disposed 
often to repudiate his own works cannot, we venture to say again, 
have a sound intellect. Her morale was sound to the core. Her 
judgments on all points of honor, probity, and self-respect were 
almost unerring, and therefore unchangeable; but her intellectual 
theories in after life were constantly tripping up her genuine 
emotions, and everything she had done which did not square with 
these theories, was doomed to have her brush of oblivion drawn 
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over it. She professes not even to remember some of her own 
works. This seems unnatural; but when we recall the enormous 
amount she wrote under high pressure, it is not surprising; but 
to our minds, every stage in an author’s experience is valuable, as 
making up the unity of his life. Of this unity her life is deficient, 
and therefore is wanting in one true aspect of greatness which 
rounds into harmonious action and maturity at the last. 

She managed at this period to do considerable work. Besides 
Deerbrook and The Hour and the Man, she wrote Settlers at 
Home, Peasant and Prince, Feats on the Fiord, Crofton Boys, 
Guide to Service, The Dressmaker, The Housemaid, Letters on 
Mesmerism, and other books. 

She was not too far gone moreover in her illness to give a friend 
an elaborate and thorough castigating by letter, because he vent- 
ured to suggest that she should change the plan of a book. Her 
refusing a pension from the English government at this time is 
only one more proof of the noble independence of her character. 
Her quiet hours by the sea at Teignmouth were broken up by the 
visits of dear friends, and cheered by kind offices. But the heroine 
of a hundred warfares was at bay nearly five years, in an obscure 
retreat, and likely to remain so to the end, when a new light, the 
forces of mesmerism, broke in upon her solitude. The power of 
faith, if we may so call it, took hold of her limbs; she leaped and 
walked, not exactly “ praising God,” like the palsied man in Script- 
ure, but full of gratitude and joy towards this occult power. The 
thunderess was again abroad, in for a contest with the medi- 
cal people, who were as bigoted and venomous as any theologians 
were about her atheism, and ready for a battle with the Athe- 
neum, which appears to have made a good deal of money out of 
her generously offered manuscripts on mesmerism, and served her 
shabbily in the end. It would be hard to believe that intelligent 
English society could be in such a belligerent condition about new 
ideas, if we had not the mortification of seeing ourselves on these 
pages in a worse state at the mere mention of the slavery ques- 
tion. She fights it through, for struggle was her life, and then 
seeks out her beautiful retreat at Ambleside, where her joy at 
having a home of her own by the beautiful lakes gives the reader 
more joy than anything that has happened to her for a long time. 
Her account of her domestic life there, her arrangement of time, 
and social habits, occupies the latter part of the volume. There 
is to us a perfect charm in the style of these revelations, her 
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narrative is so clear, pungent, and bare of ornamentation. She 
reminds us of children in her simplicity; and she is just as merci- 
less as they are; conceals nothing that is: awkward or wrong in 
herself or her friends, but is generally ready to do them justice. 
She idealizes nobody unless it is Mr. Atkinson. Her account of 
the Wordsworths is a piece of pre-Raphaelite sketching, which 
illustrates what we mean. She talks about his mourning his 
daughter’s loss, and would make no effort to rally ; how his wife 
felt it quite as much as he, but had to keep up, and bear his 
gloom in the long evenings, when neither could read by candle- 
light; how they asked her to “drop in,” which was not so easy, as 
they were a mile and a half apart; how, when she did get there, 
her deafness was in the way, especially when “his teeth were out,” 
and he would get on to the wrong side of her; and how he made 
his visitors pay their board if they had more than a cup of tea 
and bread and butter. Yet she reverenced Wordsworth, in spite 
of this, and tells us so, unhesitatingly. 

She narrates her “only political plot.” However much critics 
may take down from it, on the score of her self-complacency, or 
from a morbid dread of women’s interfering with politics, we 
believe it was an admirable and important act, the reconciling 
two such men as Peel and Cobden. The world is too apt to 
“mind its own business” and let an evil or social estrangement 
go on, for fear of “meddling” with what does not concern it; 
and we honor those men and women, here and there, who have 
the courage to step in and right misunderstandings and perplexi- 
ties which may require perhaps but a friendly and sympathetic or 
wise word to disentangle. 

Now comes her sudden journey to the East, the account of her 
travels, and her book on Eastern life, which of course excited 
much opposition. She compared all religions, and out of her 
own self-consciousness, assisted somewhat by a philosopher, Mr. 
H. G. Atkinson, evolved a theory of existence which dismissed 
God out of the universe, accepted the bald doctrine of necessity, 
and smiled at immortality as an idle dream. This period of 
Miss Martineau’s life we do not wish to regard with rancor, 
neither with contempt; neither with too much sorrow, because 
she will have time enough in the other world to get right again. 
We look with tender respect upon the conclusion of such a 
mind, solemnly asseverated at the close of life,— a respect mingled 
with a pardonable curiosity as to the steps by which a thinking 
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and moral nature like hers can slip away theoretically from all 
the firm bases of enlightened human existence. We say theo- 
retically, because practically, like many of the thinkers of her 
school, she would have gone on a hundred years more living 
religion, if she did not profess it. We admire her too much not 
to believe her whole experience sincere and earnest; too earnest, 
perhaps, too intense; that is, she did not give her emotional 
nature time to play, and continually battered herself on the hard 
stones of speculation. We cannot look upon her theories as 
consistent, in spite of their being cut and dried so well, and 
mapped out often in such a logical manner. Her biographer is 
hardly more so, as in her highest eulogium of her she involun- 
tarily quotes Scripture phraseology to give expression to her 
feeling of Miss Martineau’s noble and conscientious, nay, relig- 
ious life,—so hard it is for us to separate Christianity from the 
very air we breathe. 

In the second volume we have the plans of her History of 
the Peace, her delightful farming, the Atkinson Letters, Study 
of Comte’s Philusophy, and a whole series of papers on domestic 
manufactures; articles also in reviews, lectures to mechanics in 
her own neighborhood, separation from household words, Guide 
to the Lakes, and general happiness in her beautiful home, in the 
midst of visitors and letters. We have no time to draw our 
breath, events of interest follow so quickly. And then the active 
woman, the invincible, falls from her work. A mortal disease 
takes hold on her; she looks it in the face, makes up her mind to 
die and go into nothingness; has generous hope for humanity 
that is to come, if none for that which is past, the last words of 
her memoirs being, “The world as it is, is growing somewhat dim 
before my eyes; but the world as it is to be, looks brighter every 
day.” 

We begin now upon Mrs. Chapman’s part, the materials which 
she has collected, and her own reflections upon Miss Martineau’s 
experiences and character. They are eloquent and enthusiastic 
in admiration; if sometimes too partial, we must respect her 
unbounded love for her friend; and if occasionally too sweeping 
in her heated judgment of her cotemporaries, we must overlook 
it, considering the many sufferings of the early abolitionists for 
the cause dear to their hearts. 

The letters she gives us do not reveal much that we have not 
already learned through Miss Martineau’s autobiography ; but the 
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love of her friends for her, as manifested through the epistles in 
prose and verse, is a valuable addition to the book, and Mrs. 
Chapman’s own description of the home at the Knoll, with all the 
various gifts from friends, each in its place, stands before our 
vision a charming picture. Besides other work in Miss Mar- 
tineau’s latter days, she wrote for the Daily News over sixteen 
hundred leading articles. 

We have a painful chapter in relation to her dearest friends, 
and their feeling towards her position. To a large number of 
them she made answer in a general letter, defending her “point 
of view,” but not “views” she says. 

In regard to their attitude towards her, we must be willing to 
recognize that the best Christian men and women of all denomi- 
nations now look upon so-called “atheism” with a different eye 
from what they did thirty years ago. It is not because they have 
relaxed their hold on historic Christianity, but because they have 
learned to separate people’s theoretical views from those uncon- 
scious practical ones which influence their lives. They have 
advanced, and “atheism” also has, under this treatment, ad- 
vanced. It is not the bald negation it once was. We can say 
to the atheist, as Jesus to the devout Jew or Roman, “Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God.” But the difference is, that 
these men were using all the light they had, while he, born in the 
full sunlight of the gospel of Christ, and actually living out its 
truths, will still believe against his own eyes, that it is the cold 
starlight of philosophical speculations that warms and cheers 
him; speculations which are not new, which have had their day, 
and will always have their day as interesting conjectures, but 
though dignified in a Lucretius, are insufficient for the highest 
natures of the present day. These natures often retreat from 
their own premises, not under the attack of bigotry, but in the 
warm atmosphere of believing friends, until they acknowledge a 
great First Cause, as Miss Martineau did at last. The next step is 
to talk about a glorified humanity. They look down the ages, and 
cannot help seeing that Jesus Christ is the greatest being the 
world has produced. They creep round, as Matthew Arnold does, 
into the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and think they have dis- 
covered, amidst many imperfections, their power. Thought moves 
in a spiral, as modern writers say. If we keep still, and don’t try 
to drive them, we shall have these men and women all back again 
with us, which is what we wish, we love them all so much. 
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But there is no limit to what this wonderful woman still does 
in the approaching hours of pain and death. She begins and 
finishes a series of letters, ninety in number, in the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, in this country, which in time brought her into con- 
nection with delicate and sensitive questions concerning our war. 
She offended, of course, many short-sighted politicians and patri- 
ots, but came out in the right at last, as she always did, brave and 
far-seeing woman! All this time she was allaying the heated 
feeling in England towards us, defending the North, shaming the 
insolent aristocrats who blustered, and helping to find cloth for 
the poor, unclothed mill-workers, who were the first to suffer and 
the last to blame us. 

The shadows of death creep nearer and nearer, and still this 
great soul works, animates, and loves. From her sick-bed she 
answered the call to write, and put her name at the head of a cir- 
cular to arouse the women of England to the enormity of the 
disgraceful act of Parliament, which by its severity to unfortu- 
nate women, and its leniency towards guilty men, was endanger- 
ing the safety and purity of English homes, and encouraging the 
lowest vices. We comprehend her generous self-sacrifice when 
she says, in regard to some letters of hers in the Daily News, 
“They cost me a dreadful effort; but I remembered Godiva, and 
that helped me through.” Of another letter on the same subject» 
she says, “I knew it was a right thing to do, and it is the fault of 
the other side if modesty in others and myself is outraged; yet 
it turns mé chill in the night to think what things I have written 
and put in print.” 

Again we see her putting her name by request to a petition 
against a bill for the extension of the punishment of flogging, in 
cases of brutal attacks on women and children; the petitioners 
arguing that, this torture by the “cat” was no protection to their 
sex, but would increase the cruel and revengeful spirit of men. 

Again we find her aiding to secure complete medical education 
for women at Edinburgh. Hosts of letters came to her every 
day from old and young, testifying gratitude for what she had 
done. Her last finished work was a cot blanket for a neighbor's 
baby. 

The calmness and cheerfulness with which she awaited death 
strengthened those who were around her, and her delicate 
thoughtfulness for them all during her long illness, revealed a last 


grace in her lofty character. She passed away at the sunset hour 
13 
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in her beautiful home, at the age of seventy-four, with the full 
hope of her friends, if not herself, in her joyful resurrection. She 
longed only for rest. God could give this great nature rest in all 
its fulness, rest to her heart’s content, and then, as we know he 
will, wake her up again to an exultant life of love and service in 
that land where 
. “ Life is all retouched again, 
And in their bright results shall rise 
Thoughts, virtues, friendships, griefs, and joys.” 


THINGS ABROAD. 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 

The third General Assembly of the Swiss Union of Liberal 
Christians was held the past season at St. Gall. Nearly all the 
cantons were represented, and also the Liberal Protestants of 
Germany and Alsace-Lorraine. A grand service was held in the 
beautiful church of Saint-Laurent, consisting of prayer, fine music 
from Mendelssohn, and an eloquent sermon from Pastor Bitzius, 
the editor of the Reform. 

The month of July, according to what our Swiss friends say, 
seems to belong to the young at Geneva. The schools are closed, 
and everywhere in the city and the neighboring country, are pro- 
cessions, festivals, speeches, and prizes. The magistrates, parents, 
and friends are all out. These fétes they call “national ones.” 
They belong to the whole country, so admirably is the education 
of the young in Switzerland connected with patriotism and the 
love of. liberty. The tastes, habits, and aspirations of the Swiss 
people strongly resemble our own in our early history; and we 
believe it is not accidental, but that they have always had an 
admiration of our system of government, our public schools, our 
spirit of equality, and religious and political liberty. , Beggars in 
Protestant Switzerland are almost unknown. In the little “ Pen- 
sion,” under the Bex Mountains, where we were staying once, 
we saw our Declaration of Independence hanging on the walls 
to greet our eyes as we entered the little dining-room. God 
grant that we may not disappoint their hopes of us, or be un- 
worthy of their emulation in the future. 

The nomination of M. Theodore Monod, at Paris, in place of 
the venerated and tolerant Montandon, has caused a good deal of 
disappointment among the Liberals. 

M. P. L 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


“Les Sémites n’ont jamais eu de Mythologie,” said M. Rénan 
(Histoire génerale des langues sémitiques). His position has 
more than once been powerfully and effectively assailed, and, so 
far as the Assyrian Semites are concerned, undoubtedly refuted. 
As to the Hebrew branch of the Semitic tribes, his claim, coincid- 
ing with current religious and theological prepossessions, has been 
more generally applauded. He found, to a certain extent, an 
ally in Prof. Schrader, who supposes that the Babylonian Semites 
borrowed and developed their mythology from the Arcadians ; 
but that the Hebrews, Phenicians, and Syrians, through lack of 
sufficient contact with the Arcadians, failed of a mythology 
altogether. Mr. Gladstone (Homer and Homeric Age, Vol. IL.) 
would reverse the influence, and, rejecting the position that the 
“basis of the Greek mythology is laid in the deification of the 
powers of Nature,” holds that under corrupted forms it presents 
the old Theistic and Messianic traditions. He argues that there 
is nothing improbable in the supposition that in the poems of 
Homer, we may recognize “the vestiges of a real traditional 
knowledge derived from the epoch when the covenant of God 
with man and the promise of a Messiah had not yet fallen within 
the contracted forms of Judaism for shelter, but entered more or 
less into the “common consciousness, and formed a part of the 
patrimony of the human race.” Rev. G. W. Cox, who owes his 
impulse to the study of comparative mythology to Max Miller, 
shows the weakness of Mr. Gladstone’s theory; but while he 
applies the comparative method to the mythology of the Aryan 
nations, does not go out of his way to implicate the Hebrews. 
It could not be expected, however, that under the stimulus of 
comparative mythology, the Hebrew domain could long remain 
free from trespass. Professor Steinthal, of Berlin, is credited 
with the first real invasion of this field in his essays on Samson 
and Prometheus, which were delivered some fifteen years ago, 
and in which Samson, as some believe, was not only robbed of his 
hair, but of his history, and consigned to the realm of solar myths. 

Within the year, however, we have from a Hungarian source, 
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through the medium of the German, a new and remarkable book 
aimed directly at the dictum of Rénan, and containing outlines of 
a system of Hebrew mythology. We refer to Mythology among 
the Hebrew and its Historical Development, by Ignaz Goldziher, 
Ph. D., translated from the German, with additions by the author, 
by Russell Martineau. The book is distinguished for great learn- 
ing, especially an immense array of philological facts, keen and 
searching analysis, and a prompt, perhaps too eager facility for 
generalization, which at times startles us with its brilliancy or 
amuses by its striking and unsuspected novelty. The Academy 
describes it as “an extraordinary work which unites the most 
various and conflicting qualities; full of brilliant ideas, con- 
trolled by scientific method. ... A book at which many will 
shake their heads as destructive of the historical basis of religion, 
but which claims to elevate spiritual religion to a higher pedestal 
than before.... A book, however, of which it is easy to say 
almost as much evil as good, which promises more than it per- 
forms, and though well worth reading, only to be read with 
caution.” 

We can imagine how, but a few years ago, the average theolo- 
gian’s hair would have stood stiffly upon end, at the ruthless im- 
piety of such an undertaking, not to speak of the effect of reading 
the book itself. But since it is the latest ambition of the newest 
Biblical criticism to seek a broad and substantial scientific basis, 
we must expect that comparative mythology will put in its claim 
for a place in the foundation. How far that claim is justified is 
altogether a different question. 

We have referred to this book, not to review it, — a task which 
belongs to the Semitic Scholar, and which in any event does not 
fall to this department, — but rather to introduce the criticism of 
an abler hand, Prof. H. Steinthal, of the Berlin University, 
already referred to, whose paper, Ueber Mythen-Schichtung, in 
the Zeitschrift fir Véilkerpsychologie, 9 Band, 3 Heft, comes to 
us this month. The review has great interest from the relation 
which the reviewer sustains to the reviewed. In recognition of 
the importance of Prof. Steinthal’s early work in this department, 
of which Goldziher has availed himself, Mr. Martineau has trans- 
lated and added his papers on Samson and Prometheus to the 
English edition. Goldziher himself says, in his introduction, that 
“Steinthal must be regarded as the founder of mythological 
science on Hebrew ground,” and considers it “a superfluous 
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repetition to work up a second time what he had sufficiently 
expounded. . . . Steinthal’s two dissertations gave me the first 
impulse to the composition of this work.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Steinthal’s latest article in Zeitschrift referred to 
should be wholly or mainly sympathetic : — 


We have here a book which for the Hebrew mythology must be called 
an epoch-making work. Though many hitherto have been convinced of 
the existence of a mythic element in the narrative books of the Bible, 
and though the opinion may have been strong that at one time myths 
existed among the people of Israel, especially polytheistic myths of which 
a part were drawn into the Bible as historical tales, and have been 
received as such by us, yet no one had dared to hope that a truly Hebraic 
mythology could be successfully constructed. In this the author has suc- 
ceeded. His work is yet far from perfection, But this he has not 
claimed; not even to the degree that his collected material really permits. 
The first task was to draw the outlines and features of this system in a 
strictly scientific manner, and to present its individual character. This 
the author has done. 


A prime point of consideration is the proper distinction of the 
various strata or stages of myth. Here Goldziher opposes Max 
Miller’s idea that the myth first begins when its significance is 
forgotten : — 


It is not a characteristic of the myth, says Goldziher, that the speaker is 
no longer conscious of speaking of physical phenomena. As soon as ever 
he perceives physical phenomena as events in human life, he has at once 
made a myth, and every name by which he designates a physical phenom- 
enon forms a myth. For if unintelligibility or obsoleteness of language 
were a condition of the myth’s existence, then there could be no myth 
when the Greek calls Helios the brother of Selene, since both these names 
have been retained in their original sense, and the Greek knew that the 
former meant sun and the latter moon, though of Herakles and Helene 
he has no similar consciousness left. Similarly it could not be a myth 
when a Roman said that Aurora opens the gates of the sun and strews 
roses on his way, since every Roman knew that the name Aurora denoted 
the dawn. 


Steinthal does not think that Max Miller has been entirely 
refuted by this allusion, but agrees with Goldziher in believing 
that this unconsciousness of the original signification forms but 
one epoch in the history of myths. Goldhizer, as Steinthal shows, 
also differs from the positions of Kuhn, the founder of compara- 
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tive mythology, in his treatise On Stages of Development in the 
Formation of Myths : — 


Kuhn finds the criterion of a myth’s place in any definite period of 
civilization, mainly in the notions and subjects with which the myth has 
to do. The sun’s hunts were spoken of in the hunting period, the sun’s 
cattle in the nomadic, etc., and the formation of myths which employ 
these notions commenced as soon as the following period had lost the 
understanding of the language of the preceding. Goldziher, on the other 
hand, thinks that it is not the mythic material that is of the highest 
moment in sketching the chief stages of development in the formation of 
myths, but rather the tendency of the myth, the position occupied by man 
in external nature, so far as appears from the myths in question. ... The 
different places of mankind in Nature are declared through the sympathy 
with different objects of thought which expresses itself defifiitely in 
myths. Goldziher thus distinguishes between nomadism and agriculture; 
but the assignment of myths into these different classes is not determined 
by the material of the myth which had been partly derived from the 
nomadic and partly from the agricultural life; but it is the different 
sympathies of the nomads and the agriculturists which the myths reveal. 
The circle of Jacob-myths is thus referred to nomadism, not because the 
life pictured is that of the nomad, but because Jacob, who forms the 
centre of this cycle, and whose name was originally only an appellation 
of the starry heavens, always enjoys the myth-maker’s sympathy. His 
achievements are always placed in the most favorable light; his victories 
are occasions of joy, and his defeats are painted in tragic colors. It is 
clear that these Jacob-myths were poetized by a race which loved the 
dark night heaven. This distinguishes the nomads from the agricultur- 


ists, who directed their sympathy to the day heaven and created solar 
myths. 


Steinthal acknowledges that the author has well presented this 
distinction between nomadism and agriculture, yet confesses to 
some objections to Goldziher’s position. First, he asks: — 


Can we perceive from the myth itself in what direction the sympathy 
of the myth inclines, or is it not always merely the sympathy of the 
narrator which expresses itself. “Cain killed Abel,” so runs the myth. 
The creators of the same may have directed their sympathy to Cain or to 
Abel; how shall we know to-day? The biblical narrator mourns over 
Abel; but may there not have been another narrator who reported a 
victory of the gentle Cain over the angry Abel? 


Steinthal does not doubt that in the original creation of myths, 
sympathies and antipathies may have prevailed. But we do not 
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know these. We meet only the mood of the relatively later 
writers : — 


Secondly, in order with Kuhn to distribute myths according to the 
different stages of civilization, as hunter, nomadic, and agricultural myths, 
it is simply necessary to know the myth with reference to its material ; 
but to make this reference, according to Goldziher, it is necessary to 
interpret the myth. But the interpretation is perhaps impossible, or per- 
haps it is altogether false. 

Thirdly, is it true that all the sympathy of the nomad belongs to the 
dusky heavens and the clouds and rain and the dew and the refreshing 
night, and is the sun to him only the scorching enemy of the green 
pasture? And is the night always considered friendly to him. Genesis 
xxxi., 40, Jacob complains just as much at the coldness of the night as at 
the heat of the day. 

Again, in Hebrew the light and the day always signify happiness ; 
darkness and night unhappiness. Further, if nomads in the Syrian and 
Arabian desert must feel as the author says, did the Semitic nomads, in 
the time of the unity of the Semitic tribes (when the Hebrew myths 
originated), really dwell in hot, burning deserts? On the other hand, is 


not rain also necessary to the agriculturist, and the sun often sufficiently 
destructive to him? 


Steinthal transfers the discussion, for a while, to the realm of 
Indian mythology in support of his view, and then takes up Gold- 
ziher’s interpretation of special scriptural characters : — 


Abram he (Goldziher) regards as the night heaven. On the contrary, 
I think that if his related opponent Lot is the veiled night, then Abram 
must rather refer to the light.... Again, “ Abram, the lofty father, kills 
his son Isaac the Laugher.” According to the author, this signifies that 
the night killed the living day. This interpretation appears to me very 
difficult. If the night is father or mother of the day, it can only be the 
foregoing night. The night is regarded generally in the nomadic life, as 
the author himself well shows, as the foregoer of the day, as preceding it. 
Her son can thus only be the following day. How can she kill it then? 

On the other hand, if we make Abram the sun, and Isaac the morning 
glow, the sun then may be said to kill the morning glow. This is also 
the sense of the passage in which Jephthah kills his daughter. Jephthah, 
as the sun, is the beginner and the opener of the breaking day. But his 
daughter is not, as Goldziher supposes, the night, but the morning glow. 
Lamech is also, as the author admits, a solar child murderer. If Jeph- 
thah and Lamech are solar, why not also Abram? 

The author further recognizes solar myths in David, Samson, and Cain. 
..- He has undeniably proven Shechem’s solar nature. The ascension of 
Enoch and Elijah are both solar. Noah is the evening sun. Ham (the 
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black), of course, denotes the night. If Japhet, in opposition to him, 
signifies the sun, then the day remains for Shem, just as probably as the 
night, and his relationship with Abram thus proves nothing. 


Steinthal also objects that Goldziher “has carried this history 
further back than the documents allow, as there is no undoubted 
historic ground which compels us to regard the stay of the 
Hebrews in Egypt as a historic fact.” A further criticism is that 
Goldziher, though making many excellent remarks on the devel- 
opment of the Jahvistic idea, has left its origin completely in the 
dark. In closing his criticism, Steinthal remarks : — 


1. That the more exactly the Semitic. myths and influence are exam- 
ined and compared with the Indo-Germanic, the more manifold and 
intrinsical do their resemblances and differences appear. 

2. If the difference between the Semitic and the Indo-Germanic char- 
acter is very fine and delicately drawn, yet I cannot agree with the author 
that this can be traced back to nomadism and agriculture. I hold that 
there is no foundation for judging the character of the Semite by that 
of the Bedouins. The Semitic race was not born in a desert. 

8. Finally, ethnology is not prepared to say how far the universal 
resemblance of the human mind may extend. The nomadism of the 
Semitic people and of the Indo-Germanic tribes was never the nomadism 
of the Mongolians, Kalmucks, and Basques. The monosyllabic construc- 
tion of the Indo-Germanic languages was also different from that of the 
Chinese. 


It will be seen that Steinthal sometimes differs much from 
Goldziher in the application of his theory to individual characters 
(as instanced in the story of Abram and Isaac), and that his criti- 
cisms on the defects of the author’s nomadic and agricultural 
theory — defects which will readily suggest themselves to many 
minds — show that there is a great deal in the book which can 
only be called wild and fanciful conjecture, and ought not to 
receive the name of exact science. When Goldziher can make 
Abram the night and Steinthal make him the day, we see how 
easily black can be turned into white, and are tempted to believe 
that comparative mythology is as yet but a process of nimble 
guessing. It may be said, also, that the time is hardly ripe for 
the system of Hebrew mythology, when such diverse results on 
many important points can be drawn from the same material by 
its most distinguished champions. 

As might have been expected, the book has caused some 
pungent adverse criticism. The British Quarterly (July) says: 


Comparative mythology instead of being a scientific guide becomes a 
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mere ignis fatuus when applied in the fashion exemplified here. To call 
such a medley of wild imaginings and haphazard fancies by the name of 
science is the veriest mockery. If history is robbed of its facts, if the 
heart is taken out of a nation’s career, and all the influences that were 
most powerful in fashioning its character are resolved into the offspring 
of that character, what is there left?...It seems to us that Dr. Gold- 
ziher’s work is the reductio ad absurdum of comparative mythology of this 
order. 


The Atheneum is more moderate: “The author has to resort 
to violent theories for the conception of mythological ideas, as 
well as the derivation of words.” ... It closes its temperate 
review as follows :— 


In spite of our disagreement with the author’s opinions, especially in 
the early mythological part, and in spite of his unmethodical mode of 
biblical investigation, the book is full of curious and valuable informa- 
tion; for, as has been already stated, the author has made the most, 
perhaps too much, of all possible treatises and essays on mythology, and 
the early and late traditions of various sects, not even neglecting the 
latest poets. 


The Westminster Review (April) is eulogistic : — 


It is scarcely possible to overrate the importance of Mythology among 
the Hebrews, a remarkable book, so admirably translated by Mr. Russell 
Martineau as to read like the original, and which has the author’s own 
additions to the German work. The book is deserving of the most 
respectful consideration, and it is impossible that he could have found 
any one more qualified to place it before the English public than Mr. 
Russell Martineau. 


One of the most thorough reviews is that of T. K. Cheyne, in 
the Academy (March 10), from which we have already made an 
extract. The writer further says :— 


The fulness of illustration in this work will give it a permanent value, 
even if many of its results should have to be rejected. ... He enters upon 
his task in rather an optimistic spirit. I doubt if he quite realizes the 
necessity for caution arising from the lateness of the Hebrew records, 
their composite character, and the monotheistic tendencies of their 
writers. ... Dr. Goldziher reckons six sources of Hebrew mythology, and 
with five of them no fault can be found. That the books of Genesis and 
Judges contain mythical stories — stories which seem historical, but really 
describe, or in the main describe, events and operations of Nature — is plain 
at the first glance to any one who is familiar with Aryan and Polynesian 
mythologies. The forms of Abram and Samson, at any rate, are so 

14 
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transparently mythical that the description of the books in which they 
occur as mythological authorities is amply justified. 


Speaking of the author’s hypothesis in Chapter V., he says: — 


Regarded as speculations, they are ingenious enough; but how easy it 
often is to point out counter-possibilities. For instance, Abram, accord- 
ing to our author, is the dark sky. Why not the light sky, taking Isaac 
as a dim reflection:of Abram? Or why are they not both the sun, only 
in different phases?... And yet, though Dr. Goldziher has ridden his 
hobby too hard, he has certainly accomplished a part of his task. The 
historical theory of the early Hebrew names in the book of Genesis has 
from him received its death blow; and even the ethnographical theory, so 


ably maintained by Ewald and others, must henceforth be confined within 
narrower limits... . 


Finally, this work “is a strange mixture of various and conflicting 
qualities.” No praise can be too high for some of the flashes of insight, 
for some of the applications of a truly scientific method which it con- 
tains; and no blame too strong for some of the violence of criticism and 
destructions of fact which counterbalance these advantages. 


Dr. Wolf Baudessin, author of Studienzur Semitischen Relig- 
ionsgeschichte, has a review of Goldziher in the Theologische 
Literaterzeitung, 1876, No. 18, in which he feels obliged, while 
acknowledging the highest respect for the author’s knowledge of 


the Semitic and Assyrian languages, to set forth the groundless- 
ness of this sort of mythological research. 


An announcement in the Academy that Rev. George W. Cox, 
the well-known Aryan mythologist before alluded to, would 
review Goldziher’s book in the July number of the Theological 
Review, considerably excited our interest. We read it eagerly 
when it came to hand. We were not disappointed in the tone of 
the article. Mr. Cox is too ardent a student of comparative 
mythology to wish to conceal his confidence in that method 
which he now unhesitatingly applies to the Hebrew records. If 
he finds faults in the book he overlooks them readily, and his 
article is much more a defence of the work and its purpose than 
a cool and impartial criticism. Perhaps it is but fair that a 
friend of Goldziher should sum up the review in his behalf. 

In opening, Mr. Cox says: “Few, probably, will be found to 
question the learning and ability by which this volume is marked ; 
but not a few, perhaps, will be tempted to say that much learning 
has in this case made the author mad, and possibly the arrange- 
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ment of the work may lend some faint color to such a suppo- 
sition !” 

The two primary objections which Mr. Cox supposes the work 
will excite, are, first, that the form of the books of the Pentateuch 
as they have come down to us is manifestly historical, and that 
the narratives give us no reason whatever for thinking that they 
are not what they seem to be. Secondly, that the narratives 
thus described are not merely historical, but have a peculiar value, 
beyond all other history, ag forming a part of the foundation on 
which rests the faith and the hope of Christians. Dismissing the 
second objection in a few words as not being more a» plicable to 
the comparative mythologist than to the historical critic, and 
regarding faith and religion as independent of historical propo- 
sitions, Mr. Cox repeats the emphatic judgment of Bishop Thirl- 
wal], that “questions relating to the history of the Pentateuch 
belong purely to the domain of history, and that Christianity has 
no more concern with them than it has with the working of the 
rule of three or the problem of the squaring of the circle.” .. . 

As to the historical character of the books themselves, Mr. 
Cox remarks that “books which profess to be historical must 
submit to the scrutiny to which all history is amenable.” After 
a rapid survey of the field of comparative mythology and a brief 
indication of its method, Mr. Cox says: — 


We have not the faintest reason for supposing that the earliest phases 
in the growth of the Hebrew tribes differed essentially from those of any 
other peoples. It is absurd therefore to think that while every other peo- 
ple had its myths, the Semitic nations alone never possessed any. We 
might, with equal reason, as Mr. Goldziher has himself forcibly remarked, 
fancy that some one nation was destitute of digestion or digestive powers. 
... Among Englishmen reluctance to admit this truth in the case of 
the Hebrews will probably be found, in the last resort, to resolve itself 
into the belief that as myth-making is a great source of error and delu- 
sion, the Jews were miraculously preserved from the sin. 


M. Rénan’s theory that monotheism is a peculiarly Semitic 
instinct, Mr. Cox thinks will not stand the test of facts: — 


The same reasoning which justifies the inference that the Jews had no 
mythology will farther justify the assertion that they possessed from the 
first a divine revelation, and that this revelation involved the cardinal 
propositions of Catholic Christianity. .. . ‘ 

The several propositions into which Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis 
resolves itself are not to be found in the book of Genesis, and do not 
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derive the faintest color from anything contained in it. On the other 
hand, the strictest historical criticisms have proved that the so-called 
records of the Jewish people, down at least to the times of the kings, are 
not genuine and trustworthy history; that very much of the narrative 
rests on no basis of facts, and that many traditions contained in it are 
not peculiar to the Jewish tribes, or even to the Semitic race. Thus the 
narratives of the patriarchal age remain in our hands to be dealt with as 
we should deal with the Athenian traditions relating to times preceding 
the dawn of contemporary history, or with like traditions of other 
peoples; nor is there anything absurd or particularly startling if Jacob 
and his children should turn out to be personages more or less like the 
Theban Kadmos, who comes from Kedem, the East, the Phoenician or 
purple land, and finds a home in the West.... 

I take it as conclusively proved that all human tribes at starting 
reflected their own life on the outward world, of which their senses made 
them conscious. The conditions of consciousness and memory, of joy 
and pain, of love and hatred, under which they found themselves, were 
given to them with the winds and the clouds, with the trees and fruits 
and flowers, with the lights of heaven which influenced their growth and 
their decay, as well as with the brute creatures which clearly had the like 
passions, and were stirred by similar impulses. 


To Goldziher’s theory of the different effect of the nomadic 
and agricultural lives upon the formation of myths, Mr. Cox 
seems to allow more weight than Steinthal. He closes his 
review with a final commendation :— 


I have done little beyond breaking ground in the field towards which 
not a few may reproach themselves for feeling any attraction; nor have I 
attempted to do more than indicate the directions in which Mr. Goldziher 
has been working with a success which must be regarded as fairly pro- 
portioned to his learning, his earnestness, and his zeal. In one portion, 
at least, of the wide region which he has undertaken to explore, he has 
done the highest service for the study of methods generally, and his 
labor cannot fail to lead to a more systematic analysis of the materials 
which have been embodied in the complicated legends of the Aryan 
world. But in the natural course of his own special task he has had to 
deal with many points of history and criticism, the importance of which 
must be acknowledged by all impartial readers; and the result is a vol- 
ume of permanent value, full of instruction and interest. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Power of Spirit Manifest in Jesus of Nazareth. By 
W.H. Furness. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


The friends of Dr, Furness will welcome another volume from 
his pen, even though treating of the familiar subject on which he 
has written so often and so well. Coming as it does so soon after 
the close of his long and useful ministry, it may be regarded both 
as a memorial and as summing up the results of years of study 
and careful thought upon the marvellous character it has been his 
life-work to make a more clear and living reality to the world. 
Though with less variety in the topics of which it treats, in its 
dignity and beauty of language, and its devout and reverential 
tone, it is worthy of a place on the shelf with the recent valuable 
contributions to our denominational literature of Dewey, Sears, 
and Walker, and with them becomes a standing answer to those 
who think that there is anything in our faith that countenances 
or encourages a lowering of the moral tone of its adherents, or 
warrants the charge that there is among them a want of appre- 
ciation of the character, or a disposition to detract from the 
dignity of the Founder of our religion. 

Dr. Furness approaches the study of the life of Jesus with a 
profound sense of the reality of his historic life, and with an 
equally deep conviction of his essentially human character. But 
though he would compel us, if we follow him, to abandon some 
of our most cherished ideas, and to see in others the distortion 
and exaggeration of ignorant and credulous minds, he all the 
time proceeds so tenderly, and with such a manifest desire to dis- 
close the truth, that we cannot take offence, and even when we 
cannot agree, we are without disposition to dispute with him. If 
Dr. Furness’ labors have accomplished nothing else, they have 
given a new prominence to the humanity of Jesus without tend- 
ing to lessen reverence for his character, or to detract from his 
unusual and marvellous power. 

We find in a recently published article by Dr. Bellows some 
remarks on Dr. Furness’ criticism of the Scripture narratives, so 
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just and appropriate that we reproduce a part of them as ex- 
pressing our own convictions : — 


The work of the analytic critic is to take apart, to dissect, to disorgan- 
ize; and he leaves dilapidation and death where he found life and growth. 
... There is another sort of critic, and of a far higher order. This is 
the one who takes apart in order to put together again in a better way; 
the one who is prepossessed in favor of life and reality; who detects 
error in order to find behind it a latent truth.... Dr. Furness seems to 
us to be one of the very few examples among us of this higher order of 
criticism. He may believe too much or too little concerning the facts of 
the life of Jesus. But what he has done is to give us a living picture of 
the prophet and his surroundings. Christ and his disciples become live 
men and women under his treatment,—men and women actuated by 
human motives... . 


These writings of his (Dr. Furness) are not exhaustive; are wanting 


in systematic method;... they are studies, essays, —not complete dis- 
cussions, 


This book contains eight discourses, the first of which has 
given it its name. They are all more or less connected, and are 
called forth by the sceptical and materialistic tendency of the 
age, which makes the question of questions not whether there are 
three persons in one God, but whether there be any God, and 
makes us almost ready to believe that the forces which produce 
the material good for which we are so anxious will ultimately 
prove equal to greater creations, 

If we would not lose sight of everything but the physical 
universe, we must hold fast to our faith in Him who appeared in 
the power of spirit, and by that alone moved the world to its 
centre and created Christendom. Never has an intelligent living 
faith in Jesus been more needed than at this hour. In this first 
discourse he asserts that the utmost we can demur to the gospel 
accounts of Jesus is that they are exaggerated, but exaggeration 
must have a nucleus of truth. This power was in his speech and 
in its manner more than its matter. He spoke with authority. His 
great original personality—in other words, the power of spirit 
in him — gathered crowds around him. “His actual history is a 
demonstration, to which there is no parallel, of the power of 
spirit, of mind, of that for which science has no term.” “The 
facts of his life show us mind, soul, spirit, not as the consequence, 


property, result of our physical organization, but as the repairer 
and creator thereof.” 
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In the chapter entitled “ The Living God,” he says, “If the dis- 
coveries of science are leading us to abandon as a mere illusion 
the thought of a God supremely to be loved, then man’s deepest 
need is utterly unprovided for; he is most wretched”; and he 
goes on to show that in Jesus is a revelation of the way in which 
man is brought to know there is a living God. 

In the second discourse he claims that the essential value of 
Christianity consists not in doctrines or articles of faith, not in 
moral precepts or formal observances, but in giving in a human 
person a revelation of our own nature in its highest earthly 
development. In the character of Jesus is shown, as in a mirror, 
what our nature is made and born to be. 

In the third discourse there is almost nothing new. It is only a 
gathering up of what he has said elsewhere before to show that 
“the resurrection of Jesus is attested by the testimony of Nature 
herself speaking through the emotions, the erroneous impressions 
of the persons present.” 

These discourses are full of single sentences of great pithiness 
and force, containing a wealth of meaning in a few words. Se- 
lected and brought together they would be like a string of pearls, 
each worthy of a rich setting, and by itself deserving preserva- 
tion. We cannot quote them as we would; but there are many 
of them in the discourse on “Faith in Christ,”—a discourse which 
we would commend especially to Mr. Moody’s attention, as well as 
to that of the “thousands who by upholding certain institutions 
virtually profess to be Christian believers, when they have no in- 
telligent personal faith whatever”; and share and extend the “ de- 
lusion that the most superficial, unthinking formalism of thought 
and utterance is a religion unto salvation”; who make the name 
of Jesus “representative only of creeds, of churches, of doc- 
trines, which so far from commanding the respect of the under- 
standing, fetter and gag the understanding, and shock the heart 
and pervert the conscience.” 

He strikingly compares the primitive faith in Christ with that 
of the present day. The former called into service the whole 
manhood. It was conceived and confessed in the immediate 
presence of danger and of death in the most frightful shapes, 
and at the cost of the tenderest ties. It called for courage, it 
demanded reform. The latter appeals to cowardice; to the most 
worldly motives, it says, Conform. Intelligent, learned, and con- 
scientious men have been driven by the monstrous dogmas for 
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which his name has been claimed to distrust, if not to despise, the 
accounts from which come all our knowledge of Jesus personally ; 
and if they read them at all, it is to feed their scepticism. But 
“the time will come when it will be understood what manner of 
man he was.... The idea of Jesus enshrined within us, by the 
aspirations it will kindle for the Highest, will be a witness in our 
inmost consciousness of the Invisible and Everlasting.” 

The chapter entitled “Evolution” is a discussion of the 
“cheering prophetic intimations” with which the doctrine is 
pregnant, and shows how from its establishment a belief in 
immortality naturally flows and is strengthened. 

The chapter on “The True Method of Treating the Accounts of 
Jesus” says we want to take a position where we can read them 
with the same fairness and freedom as if they had just been put 
into our hands. They are not to be flung aside as idle fables. If 
they were out-and-out fictions they would have demonstrated 
themselves as such long ago; but we can only decide by an 
earnest, fearless, candid, and critical examination how much of 
unquestionable historical fact there is in them. The internal 
evidence, not so much the moral, to which attention has been 
often and fully directed, but the historical, which has been 
generally neglected, is what is to be studied. 

The final chapter is a lengthy and critical examination of 
Rénan’s Life of Jesus. In the appearance of this book, Dr. 
Furness sees indication of a revival of faith. It impresses as a 
living treatment of a living subject, and does valuable service in 
creating a sense of the actual personality of Jesus. But then his 
conception of that personality is very vague. His faith goes but 
little beyond the bare fact that Jesus really had an existence. He 
is guided by his fancy as to what manner of person Jesus is. His 
reliance on the gospels gives way the instant they state anything 
unusual. He does not give their so-called supernatural relations 
any sort of critical examination, but takes for granted that a love 
of the marvellous is at the bottom of everything out of the usual 
way told of Jesus, even when so doing compels him to degrade 
the character of Jesus. There is decernible, he thinks, through- 
out the whole treatment, a confusion of things recently discov- 
ered with former habits of thinking. He finds Jesus, on whom he 
has looked as an abstract being, to have been a real person; still 
he only receives without reserve what he can abstract from the 
person. “Whatever charm the book possesses, beyond the fact 
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that it treats Jesus as a real person, is due to M. Rénan’s fancy 
and learning, and not to its consistency with itself or with the 
history”; and Dr. Furness thinks that if Rénan’s learning had 
been less, he might have seen more, and not have overlooked the 
signatures of truth all over the gospels. He thus sums up his 
criticism : — 

We do not object that he has written the Life of Jesus with a precon- 
ceived hypothesis. But we do object that his preconceived hypothesis is 
drawn we know not whence nor how; certainly not from the history which 
he undertakes to interpret, and that, so far from using his materials as a 
true diviner should, he plays arrant witch-work with them, utterly in- 
sensible to the countless signs of truth which are wrought into the gos- 
pels, forms of speech, construction of sentences, methods of narration, 
and notices of circumstances, for which reality can alone account, and 
for which that does account in the most natural way possible. 

J. 


The Principles of Psychology. By John Bascom, Professor in 
Williams College. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875. 


Science, Philosophy, and Religion. Lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. By John Bascom. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1872. 


The first of these volumes is a treatise on mental science, appar- 
ently designed and well adapted for use, either as a text-book or 
treatise. It is in the service of the intuitive philosophy; has the 
usual three divisions; viz., the Intellect, the Feelings, the Will; 
and in many of its features bears resemblance to the work of Dr. 
Hickok, to whom this author pays tribute and acknowledgment. 
In pleasure of reading and stimulus, the chapter “Introductory” 
is the best part of the book, opening the question and laying out 
the work to be done in a comprehensive, earnest, strong, and 
direct way. 

The second volume —an enlargement of a course of Lowell 
Institute lectures — applies the same philosophy to the present 
inharmonious relations of science and religion. With strong 
reasoning and varied illustration, the author presents philosophy, 
or a true mental science, as mediator and reconciler between 
physical science on the one hand and spiritual knowledge on the 
other. Material and mental science start from common ground, 
but have independent characteristics, and run along independent 
lines, meeting at length in religion, the mind itself furnishing 


those ideas by which we classify and interpret the facts both of 
15 
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the physical and the spiritual realms. Against Materialism, Posi- 
tivism, and Idealism the author’s arguments are directed; but 
against Positivism he expresses especial antipathy and contempt: 
“That development more preposterous than all others, at once 
absurd, pitiful, strange, instructive; a scheme that scouts meta- 
physics, and can do it on no other than metaphysical grounds; 
that determines what may be known and what may not be known, 
and puts among the things to be discarded the knowing faculties ; 
that uses philosophy to blow up philosophy, and on the ground 
thus cleared builds up a cobble-house of facts, every one of whose 
connections must yet be as purely intellectual as those of mental 


science itself. To save us from such pitiful philosophizing, we 
need philosophy.” 


The Anonymous Hypothesis of Creation. A Brief Review of 
the so-called Mosaic Account. By James J. Furniss. New 
York: Charles P. Somerby. 

This thin book, of four and fifty pages, criticises, verse by verse, 
the first two chapters of Genesis, with the design of showing that 
they are irreconcilable with science. In general its strictures are 
correct; but its treatment of the narrative as if the division into 
verses were part of the original Hebrew, indicates the crudeness 
which pervades the whole essay. There is no allusion to the 
hieroglyphical inception of these literary fragments; no distinc- 
tion between inspiration and infallibility; and some comments 
bear rather upon the clumsiness of ancient language than upon 
its chrysalis ideas. As an eye-opener to those ignorant of the 
incongruities of popular bibliolatry, these pages are useful. 

J. H. W. 

Personal Immortality, and Other Papers. By Josie Oppenheim, 
New York: Charles P. Somerby. 

A hundred pages of clear statements. When there is a dispo- 
sition to talk of the continuance of spirit as analogous to the per- 
manency of matter, it is refreshing to find one who sees that such 
a distribution of atoms is not individual futurity. In four letters, 
hope of a conscious hereafter is set aside with arguments which 
texts will not answer. 

Correlatively, “Materialism” is glorified for its forceful intri- 
cacy. “Prayer” is respectfully discarded, though its subjective 
influence with believers is admitted. The authoress concludes 
that the prejudices of “religionists” make them unfair disputants. 
She is right; but the converse also is true. 
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Afterglow. No Name Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This story is neither wholesome -nor satisfactory. Amidst a 
group of spitefully gossiping Americans in Saxony, generous 
Mr. Bishop, aforetime discarded by her snobbish family, pecun- 
iarily assists extravagant Mrs. Daggett, whose hopes for a read- 
justment of the equities, through the marriage of their children, 
are frustrated by the elopement of her girl with a German cap- 
tain, the best portrayed character in the book. The Yankee 
boy bravely meets death in saving the fame of his fickle 
one, but is wretchedly infirm of purpose. It is uncertain 
whether Afterglow refers to these sorrowful outcomes of bad 
blood, or to the final reunion of the elderly lovers in that villa on 
the Hudson where early they had promised and parted. The 
interweaving of heart-throbs with church-bells, streets, pictures, 
and railroads pleasantly recalls similar masterly touches in Marble 
Faun. In this vein the Dresden sketches are superior, and the 
bit of Prague makes the reader wish the vacillating youngster 
had more persistently hovered about the convent gates that hid 
the form of his retreating Ellen. The characters are well out- 
lined but not successfully filled in. The affectations of style 
whereof, in the preface, the author deprecates criticism, are 
neither offensive nor effective. In development this tale curiously 
resembles L. B. Walford’s Mr. Smith, though lacking the moral 
purpose underlying the erratic English of the latter. 


Bryan Walter Procter (Barry Cornwall). An Autobiographical 

ragment and Biographical Notes, with Personal Sketches of 

Contemporaries, Unpublished Lyrics, and Letters of Literary 
Friends. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. $2.00. 


To those who are familiar with the genial poet whose memory 
this volume embalms, the above title is sufficiently descriptive. 
The life of Barry Cornwall, long as it was, seems to have been 
singularly uneventful; but his friendships embraced nearly all 
persons of note who have lived during this century, and on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and the world has a warm place in its heart 
for the author of “Touch us gently, Time,” as for his more gifted 
daughter. The verses here published will add little to the poet’s 
reputation; but the personal sketches, for the most part singularly 
just and kindly, are a valuable contribution to the literary history 
of the century. The letters, of which there are too few, are from 


a wide circle of notable people, from Lord Byron to Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 
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Doctor Papa. Fiaxie Frizzle Stories. By Sophie May. Bos- 

ton: Lee & Shepard. 1877. 

Another of the series of “wonderful sayings and doings of 
which Little Prudy was the pioneer. We think the stories of 
larger children by this author are best, with less of that elfish 
sprightliness in the characters which makes her babies somewhat 
preternatural. But the children like them all. 


History of the City of New York. By Mrs. Martha I. Lamb. 

Parts [X. and X. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

These two numbers bring us down to the time of Lord Belle- 
mont, Captain Kidd, Governor Hunter, etc., and the interest is 
kept up by the vigor of the style, and enlivened by the usual 
attractive illustrations of European and American scenes. 


Harper's Half-Hour Series. 


A charming little collection, comprising Zales from Shakes- 
peare by Charles and Mary Lamb, which we already know 
about; and Epochs of English History being Life and Times of 
Oliver Cromwell, The Tudors and the Reformation, Rise of the 
People and Growth of Parliament from the Conquest to Magna 
Charta, The Struggle Against Absolute Monarchy, Early Eng- 
land up to the Norman Conquest, and University Life of An- 
cient Athens. 

Most of these little books, costing only twenty-five cents 
apiece, are written in a clear, simple style, and we should be glad 
to see them introduced into our schools, in place of the dry, 
badly-written, verbose text-books which torture our young people. 
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